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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


as little as he can. The city is a most picturesque object 
lying amidst hills which completely hide it from ap- 
proaching travellers in a lovely green valley crossed by a 
narrow causeway. Here Colonel Younghusband hopes to 
obtain his Treaty, but much time will be lost, as the Dalai. 
Lama has fled to a monastery some distance off, where he 


RIDAY’S news from the front, though incomplete, is of | says he will go into retreat for three years. The Lamas, some 


very great importance. In the first place, it is evident 
that General Kuropatkin, even if he ultimately escapes from 
the arms of the Japanese steel trap, has not yet done so, and 
the indications are that when the eastern arm closes, as it 
will in a day or two, it will catch a considerable portion of 
his force and a large amount of stores. The Japanese armies 
eonfronting Kuropatkin are said to number two hundred and 
fifty thousand men and six hundred guns. From Port Arthur 
comes the news, first, that the Japanese have carried Wolf 
Hill, and from this point of vantage are able to drop shells 
directly into the town; and next, that the Russian fleet, pro- 
bably driven from its moorings by Japanese shells, and 
consisting of six battleships and four cruisers, made a sortie 
on Wednesday last, and was at once engaged by the Japanese 
fleet in an action which lasted all day. What the result of 
this action was is, however, obscure. One account says that 
the Russian fleet escaped to the open, and will be able to join 
hands with the Vladivostok squadron. Another describes 
it as closely followed by Admiral Togo. A third states that 
the ‘Retvisan’ and two Russian battleships were seen to 
return to Port Arthur on Thursday morning. Probably 
by the time these pages are in our readers’ hands the 
mystery involving the naval action of Wednesday will have 
been cleared up. The latest telegrams seem to point to the 
dispersion of that part of the fleet which did not return to 
harbour. 


nial 


In both Houses on Thursday statements were made as to 
(1) the passage of the Dardanelles, (2) contraband of war, 
and (3) the case of the ‘ Knight Commander.’ The Turkish 
Government appeared to have successfully insisted that in 
future the volunteer ships passing ‘the Dardanelles will fly 
“during their whole voyage” the commercial flag, will not 
contain either munitions of war or armaments, and will 
not be changed into cruisers. As to contraband, we have 
drawn the attention of the Russian Government to the gravity 
of the matter, and have protested that it is not for belligerents 
to decide, “ regardless of the well-established rights of neutrals, 
that certain articles are contraband.” As regards the ‘ Knight 
Commander,’ we are unable to admit that the destruction of 
the vessel was justified. Though Lord Lansdowne’s comments 
on the situation generally were of a very grave nature, he 
ended by expressing his “impression” that a reasonable 
solution would be found; he guarded this, however, by the 
declaration that the Government would deem it its duty to 


| ten thousand in number, are said to be furious, but have 
| been persuaded to be quiet; and the people are friendly, and 
| bring provisions. The next step is still uncertain, and no 
| whisper of the terms of the Treaty has been allowed to ooze 
out; but we have reason to believe those terms will be 
moderate, and, as we have explained elsewhere, Colonel 
Younghusband has still methods of compulsion to which he 
can resort. Should the terms he accepted, the expedition will at 
once return, possibly without a formal entrance into Lhasa. 


The success of the expedition in spite of the smallness of 
its force, its steady march forward over heights so great, and 
its complete, though bloodless, conquest of Lhasa appear to 
have excited on the Continent a feeling of genuine admira- 
tion. It is acknowledged, not only in France, but in Germany 
and Austria, that the British manage such adventures well. 
The historic importance of the event is exaggerated rather 
than minimised, and it is evidently expected that, whatever 
the terms may be, the influence of this country will hence- 
forward be predominant in Tibet. It is acknowledged that 
Russia has no ground of offence, and it is suggested that Tibet 
will henceforward be thrown open to the commerce of the. 
world. That is improbable, as the Mission cannot brush away 
the Himalayas or make the Brahmapootra navigable as far as. 
Tibet; but whatever advantages our subjects may gain will 
be shared by everybody else who seeks trade in a region 
where, from want of population, it must always be small. 
The future, however, may tell a different story. It is obvious 
that with the shattering of the Lamas’ prestige the influence 
of the Chinese Resident must increase, and wherever they are 
protected Chinamen soon swarm. The point not yet ascer- 
tained is whether Tibet has any “ resources,’—large spaces of 
culturable land, forests, or mines of metal. The correspondent 
of the Times seems to think that the moment the expedition 
retires the veil will drop again over Lhasa; but we know 
nothing of the result of the invasion upon the temper of the 
people. 


No European really knows what policy is predominant at 
Pekin, but there are signs abroad which suggest that the 
Empress is not altogether disinclined to take a hand in the 
great game now going forward. China at present is entirely 


neutral, but it is reported that Li Hung Chang before his 
death strongly advised the Court, in the event of Japanese 
victory, to form an alliance with Tokio, and it seems certain that 
Yuan Shih Kai, who is now the predominant adviser, is bring- 








insist strongly on our rights as a neutral Power. We do not 








ing up large bodies of troops to strengthen General Ma, whose 
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army will shortly include more than a hundred thousand men. 
They may be intended only to prevent a Russian retreat over 
the Chinese border, but they also may be intended to garrison 
Manchuria if the Russians are driven out of the province. 
What is certain is that the power of China is considered more 
formidable in St. Petersburg than it is in London, and that its 
movements are attentively watched,—it may be with the hope 
that a Chinese intervention would enable Russia to call on 
her allies. It is often asserted, especially by Russians, that 
Russia is too proud for this, but in the last Turkish war the 
Czar did call upon Roumania for assistance. 


The death of M. Waldeck-Rousseau on Wednesday, from a 
disease of the liver that necessitated two serious operations, 
is a great loss to France. He was one of those grave 
Republicans, never too numerous, who, while devoted to 
Liberal principles, are competent to govern even in dis- 
turbed times. He quieted the fierce passions excited by the 
Dreyfus affair, stopped the persecution, bropght back the 
Army to discipline, and finally, by a wise amnesty, relegated 
the dangerous controversy to the domain of history. He 
was never very fond of office, being more attracted by his 
great practice at the Bar, and only responded to what he 
thought the call of his country; but had he lived, he would 
probably have been the next President of the Republic. He 
strongly desired to secularise education, but considered the 
action of M. Combes in summarily suppressing the Monastic 
schools rather too violent. He had retired almost entirely 
from politics, but friends and foes alike consider that in his 
death a reserve force has been lost to his country. It is, in 
truth, the difficulty of French Republicans that there are so 
few Whig statesmen among them. 


The Americans consider themselves flouted by the Sultan, 
who cannot be induced to reply to their remonstrances. The 
Government of Washington has accordingly despatched two 
cruisers to Smyrna, and if their appearance does not alarm 
Constantinople, the powerful American squadron in the 
Mediterranean will, it is said, shortly steam to their support. 
The Americans have a definite claim against the Sultan for 
£50,000, due as compensation for outrages on American 
Mission establishments during the Armenian troubles; but 
their real object, it is said, is to obtain permission to raise 
their Mission to the rank of an Embassy. This can only be 
done if the Turkish Minister at Washington is also raised to 
the rank of an Ambassador, and this the Sultan pleads that 
he cannot afford. The Americans say that he must afford it, 
or allow their Minister the privileges of an Ambassador, for 
as matters stand they can obtain no hearing for their com- 
plaints,—are treated by the Porte, in fact, as one of the minor 
Powers. If the Sultan is as shrewd as he is usually repre- 
sented to be, he will correct this blunder at once. He can 
always leave his new Embassy without pay. 


Mr. Parker was officially informed on Wednesday of his 
nomination as candidate of the American Democratic party, and 
made, as is usual, a speech defining his programme. He will 
apparently do nothing to relax Protection, because he says the 
Senate will not assent; but he speaks very strongly on the 
Labour quarrels, in which he asserts both sides have substituted 
for the reign of law the reign of force. He desires to accord 
to the Filipinos the right of self-government, and to do this 
apparently at once—which will mean anarchy in the Philip- 
pines—and he strongly objects to great armaments. There 
must, he says, be strength sufficient to protect the Republic ; 
but he objects to the doctrine that because America has 
grown great she should intervene in every important question 
that arises in other parts of the world. Mr. Parker will find, 
we fancy, that a great State is often compelled to intervene 
merely because its greatness imposes responsibilities. Finally, 
he declares that, if elected, he will never be a candidate for 
renomination, holding that he ought never to be forced to 
calculate the possible effect of his action upon his political 
fortunes. That declaration will cost him many votes, as 
under the Constitution he will hardly have time to carry out 
any great policy whatever. 


On Wednesday a Blue-book was published containing Sir 
William Garstin’s elaborate Report on the basin of the Upper 
Nile, the result of five years’ study. He proposes to over- 
come the sudd difficulty by a very bold and original scheme.— 





to cut a new canal for the White Nile from Bor to Taufikia, 
a distance of about two hundred miles, which will avoid the 
marshes altogether, save enormous quantities of water, and cost 
about five and a half millions. This fascinating scheme has 
been considered sufficiently feasible to justify the setting aside 
of a large sum for a scientific survey of the levels. It is pro- 
posed also to raise the level of the Assuan dam at a cost of half 
a million, to perfect the irrigation system in Middle Egypt, and 
to benefit the Sudan by the construction of irrigation works on 
the Blue Nile. We recommend all who have any imagination 
to read Lord Cromer’s masterly covering despatch, in which he 
draws a picture of what Egypt and the Sudan will be when 
the water difficulty is finally solved,—“‘a monument that 
will probably endure long after all evidence of those erected 
by an earlier civilisation shall have passed away.” The cost 
of the total scheme is placed at £H21,400,000, but there is no 
intention of carrying it all out at once. The first thing is to 
raise the Assuan dam—the benefits derived from this will be 
immediate—and next comes the completion of the Suakim. 
Berber Railway. Fifteen years is about the time required to 
finish all the works now suggested. 


On Friday week the measure framed to meet the refusal 
of certain Welsh County Councils to administer the 
Education Act was considered in Committee. After two 
amendments had been discussed for four hours, the 
debate was closured, and Mr. Balfour moved that the 
question that the first four lines stand as part of the Bill 
be put. Whereupon Mr. Lloyd-George asked, as a point 
of order, whether the closure could be used to prevent the 
discussion of substantial amendments. On the Chairman 
deciding the point against him, he and a number of other 
Liberals refused to go into the division lobby, and were conse- 
quently named to the House for disregarding the authority 
of the Chair. The Members named refused to leave, while 
deploring the necessity of behaving as they did; and finally 
Mr. Asquith announced that the party proposed to quit the 
House in a body as a protest. With a few exceptions, the 
whole of the Opposition trooped out, the Committee stage of 


‘the Bill was speedily got through, and Mr. Balfour yielded to 


the request of the Liberals and took no further business that 
day. The whole proceeding seems to us of doubtful use and 
more than doubtful dignity. At the same time, and though 
we think the Bill amply justified—local bodies cannot be 
allowed to pick and choose as to what legislation they will 
administer—we cannot but feel that Mr. Balfour should have 
introduced the Bill at an earlier date. It is stated, we see, 
that Mr. Lloyd-George means to defeat the Bill, if it is put 
into operation, by throwing all the provided as well as all the 
Church schools on the Department. The plan is ingenious, 
but we sincerely trust that Mr. Lloyd-George will think better 
of the proposal. The education of the children is a thing too 
serious to be used in effecting a party “ score.” 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Arnold-Forster 
still further unfolded his scheme of Army Reform, and 
attempted to answer his critics. In all cases he stuck to 
his guns, and showed no willingness to relent in the matter 
either of the Militia or the Volunteers. It is curious, in view 
of the sympathy expressed by Mr. Arnold-Forster in regard 
to the Yeomanry, that he does not realise that if the Militia 
were paid on a scale approaching that of the Yeomanry, and 
were shown the same consideration by the War Office, it 
might be redeemed from that inefficiency which Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is always throwing in its face. The Militia is 
eminently a force to.be mended, not ended. The debate 
which followed Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech was weighty in 
the extreme, and with one exception—that of Sir F. Carne 
Rasch—the speeches were all unfavourable to the new 
proposals, Lord George Hamilton, speaking as one who 
had held the offices of First Lord of the Admiralty and 
Secretary of State for India, showed how rash and ill-con- 
sidered the scheme was as a whole, and strongly urged delay. 
His best practical suggestion was that the defence of our 
naval stations should be placed under the Admiralty and 
that they should be manned by the Marines. After a sen- 
sible and moderate speech from Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. 
Asquith made a dignified but most necessary disclaimer on 
behalf of himself and his colleagues of any responsibility in 
regard to the scheme- 
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We realise that this was all that the Opposition could do, 
but we greatly wish that they had been able to obtain from the 
Prime Minister a more definite undertaking that the scheme 
would not be acted upon until a formal and specific declaration 
of approval had been passed on it by Parliament. We are 
afraid, though it is an open secret that the scheme is not 
approved by the Cabinet as a whole, that Mr. Balfour will be 
too complacent or too weak to prevent Mr. Arnold-Forster from 
taking steps which will go very near to committing the nation 
to his plans. Is it not still possible to get a specific 
pledge from Mr. Balfour that he will not consent to any altera- 
tions during the recess? If Mr. Arnold-Forster had been wise; 
he would have contented himself with a smal! practical scheme 
of reform suited to the precarious position of the Ministry, 
and not have rushed into a plan which requires at least three 
years of patient work to bring it to fulfilment. The abolition 
of the Garrison Regiments, the reduction of the Line by the 
recent additions, and the manning of the naval stations 
under the Admiralty, coupled with the reform of the re- 
cruiting system, should have been quite enough to occupy 


his energies. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Brassey called 
attention to the shipbuilding programme for the Navy in an 
excellent speech, and elicited an important statement on 
naval administration from Lord Selborne. After some 
yemarks on the close connection between sound finance and a 
strong Navy, the First Lord stated that the offer, made 
originally by Lord Goschen, and repeated by Mr. Ritchie, to 
reduce our rate of shipbuilding if other nations agreed to do 
the same had never been withdrawn, but the recent growth of 
great navies rendered the conditions of the case far more 
complicated. The two-Power standard remained a con- 
venient one for battleships, but owing to the peculiar and 
Imperial duties of the British Admiralty, it never was really 
applicable to cruisers and torpedo craft. No other Admiralty 
in the world had to consider, besides safeguarding the country 
from invasion, the fact that the nation’s food supply depended 
on the Navy. 


Turning to submarines, Lord Selborne stated that the 
Admiralty were convinced of their value for defensive pur- 
poses as well as for offensive defence, and that the risk of 
navigating them did not differ substantially in kind or degree 
from the risks of navigating torpedo-boats or destroyers. 
Their safety depended on the nerve and skill of the 
officers; all proper precautions would always be used, but 
manceuvres must continue. As regards boilers, the Admiralty 
were convinced that, while the water-tube principle was the 
best, the Belleville pattern was too delicate and too costly to 
be continued. He admitted that the cost of naval works was 
most serious, but the present war proved the paramount im- 
portance, not only of ships and men, but.of possessing all the 
means of repairing and renovating ships. The war had 
taught them three great lessons: first, that officers and men 
were of even more importance than ships; second, that a 
margin of strength was indispensable; third, that so far from 
battleships being rendered obsolete by torpedoes and mines, 
no Power could command the seas without them. 


The prospects of a compromise between the Free Churches 
of Scotland do not improve. The Commission of the Free 
Church Assembly met on Wednesday, and it is evident from 
the language of the Moderator, Dr. Murdo Macqueen, that the 
victors are elated with their victory. He did not enter closely 
into details, but it is evident that wherever the Remnant has 
disciples they claim the church and the manse, that they 
desire to take over the colleges, to control the missions, and 
generally to behave as men whom their Trust incapacitates 
from large concessions. Thus, though they are willing to 
grant an interim delay till 1905, during which the United 
Free Church may make arrangements, they insist on the re- 
payment of what in secular affairs would be called the “ mesne 
profits” since 1900, and on an “honourable understanding’ 
that there shall be no teaching of the dogmas on which the 
Churches differ in a sense contrary to the one they themselves 
accept. That last clause, though doubtless dictated by con- 
science, will be most galling to the United Free Church, 
whose members are aware that one cause at least of their 


Liberalism. We may hope, however, that, although the en- 
riched Free Church may now receive the adhesion of some 
minorities who opposed the union of the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches, grave discussion will temper bitter- 
ness and allow of a reasonable, if painful, compromise. 


The Commission of the United Free Church Assembly, 
which also met on Wednesday, was addressed by Principal 
Rainy in a speech in which he maintained that the decision of 
the Law Lords amounted to a refusal of toleration to his 
Church,—surely an exaggerated view. Dr. Rainy did not 
make any substantive proposals, but we are glad to see that 
he repudiated any slavery toformularies. We are convinced that 
this is the true policy of any Church; but as it is the precise 
policy which the victorious Church rejects as almost, if not 
quite, heretical, its statement on such an occasion will not facili- 
tate compromise. Our impression is that the feeling of the 
majority of Scotsmen is growing hotter, and that in the end, 
if Parliament fails to interfere, a desperate effort will be 
made to obtain by subscription a new material frame work 
for the United Free Church. 


Though the Report of the Chantrey Trust Committee has 
not yet been issued, Friday’s papers contain a précis of its 
contents. After condemning in courteous and moderate 
language the collection of pictures made by the Trustees “as 
incomplete, and in a large degree unrepresentative,” the 
Report, though clearing the Trustees from any imputation 
of corrupt or interested motives, expresses the opinion that 
“too exclusive a preference has been given to pictures. 
shown at the Academy.” The Report also notes, appa- 
rently with approval, that the expert witnesses stated that 
the pictures bought include “too many works of a purely 
popular character, and too few which reach the degree of 
artistic distinction aimed at by Sir Francis Chantrey.” 
Finally, the Report recommends that the selection should be 
by a Committee of three instead of ten as now, and makes 
certain useful suggestions for “increased flexibility in the 
method of purchase.” The Committee clearly deserve the 
thanks of all who care for the nation’s art for producing so 
businesslike and sensible a Report, and for producing it also 
without undue delay. 


Two by-elections have taken place since our last issue. On 
Saturday last polling took place at Reading, with the result 
that Mr. Rufus Isaacs, the well-known King’s counsel, was 
returned by a majority of 230, or nine less than that obtained 
by his predecessor, Mr. Palmer, in 1900. In 1895 the Unionist 
majority was 351. This result seems at first sight somewhat 
strange, as the course of recent events has made the public 
expect Free-trade victories on a larger scale. As a matter of 
fact, however, the local circumstances would, under normal 
conditions, have secured a victory for Mr. Keyser, the 
Government candidate. Had he not been handicapped by 
being opposed to Free-trade, and so by sharing the un- 
popularity of the Chamberlain policy, his great local popularity 
would almost certainly have won him the seat. 


In North-East Lanark the poll resulted in a still more 
signal victory for Free-trade. Mr. Findlay, the Liberal, 
secured 5,619 votes; Mr. Touch, the Unionist, 4,677; and Mr. 
Robertson, the Labour candidate, 3,984. This means that 
the votes cast for Free-trade numbered 9,603 as against 4,677 
given for Protection. It cannot be said that this remarkable 
result was due to the fact that the constituency is always 
Liberal, for at the last election, when the Free-trade issue was 
not before the country, a Unionist carried the seat, and the 
total Liberal vote was only 7,669. Again, the Unionists, 
before Mr. Chamberlain broke up the Unionist party, polled 
5,673 votes, whereas on Wednesday they only polled 4,677. 
Without question, this process of Unionist disintegration is 
going on, and will continue to go on, in every constituency in 
the country. Instead of sweeping the country, Mr. Cham- 
berlain has only swept the Unionist party over a precipice. 
There its shatte red remains will lie till the party, recognising 
the madness of its leaders, can be reconstructed on a Free 
trade basis. 
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TOPICS 


OF THE DAY. 


—<——— 
MR. BALFOUR’S “ CLEVERNESS.” 


OTHING is more painful at the present moment 
to those who are personally attached to Mr. 
Balfour, and who, in spite of his deplorably “ hedging ” 
attitude on the Fiscal question, still hope that he may in 
the future be able to regain something of his old position 
as a statesman, than to hear the panegyrics that are passed 
by those who profess to be “’cute” party men on his 
cleverness and on the masterly way in which he has kept 
his majority together during the present Session. 
Such votaries of the school of Taper and Tadpole wax 
eloquent over the way in which the Premier has managed, 
while not breaking with the Chamberlainites, to keep the 
Free-fooders from actually voting against him, and speak 
with enthusiasm of the manner in which he has so bam- 
boozled both sections that his majority on a vote of 
censure at the end of the Session was considerably larger 
than that at the beginning. He has, they tell us, actually 
improved his position in the House, and we are asked to 
believe that this has been accomplished by a kind of 
supernatural cleverness of which he alone has the secret. 
Yet in reality Mr. Balfour has done nothing but 
what has been done a hundred times before by adroit 
political tacticians. The whole secret of his alleged 
cleverness is laid bare, plain for all men to see, in that 
masterly analysis of the mind of the party politician 
which Lowell gave to the world sixty years ago in the 
“Biglow Papers.” There is to be found, reduced to a 
formula which will fit all cases, the system which has 
enabled Mr. Balfour to keep his majority together without 
disclosing his own mind on the question which confronts 
the nation. Take, for example, the immortal declaration 
which ends the creed of the candidate for the Presidency. 
One has only to substitute one word in it, “ Fiscal” for 
“ Slavery,” and we get a declaration which exactly describes, 
we will not say Mr. Balfour’s real attitude in regard to 
Chamberlainism—we are as convinced as ever that he is 
at heart a Chamberlainite, though a Chamberlainite 
without the courage of his convictions—but Mr. Balfour's 
House of Commons attitude in regard to the question of 
Protection versus Free-trade. Whenever Mr. Balfour 
spoke in the House of Commons this Session in answer 
to attempts to draw from him his real opinion on the 
topic of the day, his words were always in effect an echo 
of the quatrain :— 
“Tell ’em thet on the Fiscal question 
I’m right, although to speak I’m lawth; 
This gives you a safe pint to rest on, 
An’ leaves me frontin’ South by North.” 
Again and again Mr. Balfour has left each side with the 
impression that he is “ right” on the Fiscal question, and 
that, when the time comes to disclose his views, the other 
side will find that they have been entirely mistaken as 
regards them. But, of course, Mr. Balfour has given 
no pledges—or, at any rate, no public pledges—to any 
one. Like Lowell’s candidate, he does not approve of 
pledges :— 
“T don’t appruve o’ givin’ pledges ; 
You’d ough’ to leave a feller free, 
An’ not go knockin’ out the wedges 
To ketch his fingers in the tree; 
Pledges air awfle breachy cattle 
Thet preudunt farmers don’t turn out,— 
Ez long’z the people git their rattle, 
Wut is there fer’m to grout about?” 
Most certainly no one can accuse Mr. Balfour of having 
run any risk of having his fingers “caught in the 
tree.” If it be cleverness to avoid such risks, he has 
without question shown cleverness. Very possibly Mr. 
Balfour has never read the “ Biglow Papers,” but in 
spite of that he echoes the sentiments of the candidate in 
spirit, if not in words. Take, for example, the emphatic 
way in which Mr. Balfour from time to time pronounces a 
very definite opinion on an indefinite point, or minor point 
which is hardly in dispute, and repudiates with scorn the 
possibility of there beg any ambiguity or doubt as to his 
views :— 


« About thet darned Proviso matter 
I never hed a grain o’ doubt, 
Nor I aint one my sense to scatter 
So’st no one couldn’t pick it out; 








ay 


My love fer North an’ South is equil, 
So I'll jest answer plump an’ frank,— 
No matter wut may be the sequil,— 
Yes, Sir, I am agin a Bank.” 
The candidate was emphatically “agin a Bank,” and Mr 
Balfour is as emphatically for “ Retaliation ” when it can 
be accomplished without injury to our trade. Again, Mr 
Balfour makes a firm stand, like the candidate, in regard 
to being driven to answer questions, though he never hag 
stooped, and never will stoop, to shunning the test pre- 
sented by public issues :— 
“Ez to the answerin’ o’ questions, 
‘I’m an off ox at bein’ druv, 
Though I aint one thet ary test shuns 
"ll give our folks a helpin’ shove; 
Kind o’ promiscoous I go it 
Fer the holl country, an’ the ground 
I take, ez nigh ez I can show it, 
Is pooty gen’ally all round.” 


So much for Mr. Balfour’s cleverness. It is, as we have 
said, nothing but the common form of the party politician 
in a difficulty who has no settled convictions of his own 
on the question of the hour, and who does not look beyond 
keeping his party together. Now, as our readers know 
we are anything but enemies of the party system, and 
believe that, in spite of its obvious evils, it isa necessary 
and wholesome adjunct to representative government, 
Therefore, in the abstract we have no objection to the 
politician who tries to keep his party together. But such 
“keeping together”’ must be carried out with judgment 
and insight, and not be pursued in such a way as 
to defeat the desired end. The party leader and 
politician ought to realise that there are certain great 
questions which, if once raised and once before the 
country, must be faced fairly and openly, and that party 
unity cannot be maintained either by ignoring them or 
adopting an ambiguous attitude in regard to them. Such 
ambiguity of attitude produces results more destructive 
in the end than a plain and clear decision. There is a 
story told of M. Thiers which well illustrates this point, 
and shows how difficult it is to get politicians to 
realise that they must look at the indirect and 
ulterior consequences of action or inaction, and 
not concentrate their attention merely on immediate 
results. After the fall of the Orleans Monarchy, a friend 
of Thiers asked him why he did not take a particular 
line of action in the year preceding the Revolution. 
“If I had done that,” said Thiers, annoyed at the 
stupidity of his friend in not realising the tremendous 
danger of such a step, “ the Monarchy would have fallen.” 
He forgot to reflect that, though he did not take this 
dangerous step, the Monarchy fell, and that he did not, in 
fact, save it by refusing to run the risk. The case of Mr. 
Balfour is very much on all fours with this. Mr. Balfour 
prides himself on having refused to make clear his position 
in regard to the Fiscal question for fear the Unionist party 
should be broken in pieces. He forgets that, in spite 
of his refusal to speak out, it has been broken in pieces. 
In his excessive devotion to the ideal of a united party, 
he has lost the very thing that he has made such sacrifices 
to preserve, and, to adopt Congreve’s description of the 
shepherdess, “ he is the thing that he despises.” He has not 
saved the Unionist party, and yet has destroyed that most 
valuable asset, the confidence of the nation in the straight- 
forwardness and unbendingstrengthof one of its chief public 
men. Had Mr. Balfour taken a firm line, and declared for 
or against Mr. Chamberlain, his party would not—could 
not, indeed—have been in a worse plight than it is; and 
we should at least have had a Prime Minister not afraid to 
speak his mind to the nation. Once again we may go to 
the “Biglow Papers” to find Mr. Balfour's attitude 
defined, though this time not in scorn, but in sorrow :— 

“More men? More Man! It’s there we fail; 

Weak plans grow weaker yit by lengthenin’: 
Wut use in addin’ to the tail, 

When it’s the head ’s in need o’ strengthenin’? 
We wanted one thet felt all Chief 

From roots o’ hair to sole o’ stockin’, 
Square-sot with thousan’-ton belief 

In him an’ us, ef earth went rockin’! ” 


Alas ! neither for Free-trade nor against it have we found 
such a chief in Mr. Balfour. He has let the leadership of 
the country and of the party, if not of the House of Com- 
mons, slip from his hands, and he has not attained the 
object for which he has sacrificed himself. the unity of the 
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rty. That unity has for the time disappeared, and now 
will only be regained after a crushing defeat at the polls 
has made men realise that the country will not have 
Protection at any price. Then will come the time for re- 
union, and those Unionist Free-traders who have had the 
faith and the courage not to abandon Unionism, however 
t the temptation to join the Liberal party, will find 
their vocation in reuniting and reconstructing the Unionist 
party on a Free-trade basis. 





THE CAPTURE OF LHASA. 


ESTINY or Providence would seem to be driving 
Europe into contact with the Mongols, the most 
numerous and most separate of all the races of Asia. 
Little more than a century ago, though their ancient feats 
of war under Genghis and Timour had made their history 
vaguely known, the West paid them scarcely more 
attention than it would have done if they had inhabited 
another planet. The names of their rulers, the nature of 
their institutions, the character of their multitudes, were 
accurately known only to a few geographers who had 
studied the reports brought home, sometimes at intervals 
of centuries, by adventurous explorers, whose tales were 
received with at least as much distrust as admiration, and 
to a few traders who did not, we fancy, greatly desire to 
diffuse their information. Of the Northern Mongois who 
had conquered and almost exterminated the aborigines up 
to the edge of the Arctic Seas no one in this country knew 
anything except that they lived on horseback, drank mare’s 
milk, and had neither cities nor profitable trade. Japan, 
with its millions and its civilisation, was a name on the 
maps, though we were somehow aware that the Japanese 
were skilful in enamels, and therefore described our 
roughest attempts in that line by the word “ japanning.” 
Tibet was a secluded land which no civilised man had 
traversed for ages, but in which there was said to be one 
wonderful city ruled by a Sovereign who somehow was very 
like the Pope. Even of China the mass of Englishmen knew 
little except that its people were infinitely numerous, 
that they had slanting eyes, and that they exported silk, 
tea, and little oranges. Now the Mongols are one of the 
preoccupations of the world, the great newspapers filling 
their columns with accounts of their adventures, their 
forces, and their future. Even the Northern tribes, who 
had been forgotten, have become interesting, for are they 
not assisting as “ brigands ” in the great Asiatic rebellion 
against Russia? Japan has risen to be a Great Power, with 
a civilisation so organised as almost to be dangerous, and 
methods in art, war, and destructive chemistry about which 
great artists, great soldiers, and great manufacturers of 
explosives are insatiably curious. The Chinese are believed 
to control the greatest market for made goods in the 
world, and are, in consequence, menaced, and courted, and 
watched intently by every white race on the globe. And 
now a British expedition has torn down the veil of Lhasa, 
has compelled her strange potentate to fly from his palace- 
monastery, and is engaged in settling the terms on which 
the Mongols of Tibet shall be allowed to retain their 
independence, if not their seclusion. We know at last the 
whole Mongol world, and are compelled, by our fears as 
well as our hopes, to take as much interest in it, in its 
rulers, its objects, and its possessions, as we tale even in 
the children of Japheth. That is a very great change, it 
may be for Europe, and certainly for the Mongols. 

Since Alexander of Macedon broke into Asia, and found 
it, as the angry King of Epirus afterwards said, the 
“women’s apartment” of the world, there has been no 
expedition so picturesque, so daring, or so unexpectedly 
free, up to the present time, from loss as this invasion 
of Tibet. It is more like the adventure which children 
love as “Jack and the Beanstalk” than any ever 
recorded by grave historians. Colonel Younghusband, 
General Macdonald, and their followers have ascended 
into the clouds, have found a vast plateau 11,000 ft., on an 
average, above the sea-level, studded with even loftier hills, 
defended by a brave people, ruled by a mighty ogre, who, 
as the British soldiers advanced, continually roared at them 
to retire, and now and then threw stones. The cool explorer, 
never threatening but never dismayed, tramped on and on, 
over passes higher than Mont Blanc; through villages in 
which each house was a potential fortress ; over a river which 
took six days to cross ; and at last reached a green paradise 





hidden in hills surrounding the Secret City, where the visitor 
perceives at first nothing but palaces and “ cathedrals ” 
with “golden domes,” the huge stone monasteries in which 
the Dalai Lama and his monks reside, and, amidst a 
reverential population, accumulate treasure and, it is to 
be hoped, some wisdom. The picturesqueness of the 
exploit is fully recognised, for Englishmen are interested 
in Alpine ascents, and understand what sort of a feat 
traversing a glacier in the face of an enemy must actually 
be; but they estimate war, as Wellington said, too much 
by “the butcher’s bill,” and the small extent of our losses 
has blinded their eyes to the daring of those who incurred 
them. Colonel Younghusband, who had explored Man- 
churia on ponies, knew well that Mongols were not 
cowards, and had no proof whatever that the men who 
with nothing but spears and swords met our Ghoorkas 
hand to hand did not know in the least how to avail them- 
selves of their natural advantages, or were unwilling to do 
so. The idea in his camp was that Russia had armed the 
Tibetans, and that thousands of warriors might come in 
from the frontier provinces to die in defence of their Pope. 
Had that idea been correct, the Mission might have been 
destroyed. Gyangtse might have been a Saragossa. The 
pass of Karo-la and another pass beyond it could not have 
been carried if defended, say, by two thousand Japanese; 
while Lhasa itself was swarming with fanatic Lamas, who, 
had they possessed that imaginary Russian arsenal, might 
in one mad rush have destroyed half the advancing 
force, and then refused food to the remainder. Those 
possibilities, which were discussed every day among the 
members of the expedition, made no difference to the 
quiet soldier-diplomatist, the much-contemned Indian 
“ Political,”—no more difference than the smiling protests 
of the Envoys from Lhasa or the threats of the incarnate 
Buddha. He had his orders to make peace in Lhasa, and 
to Lhasa he went on, over passes in the clouds, through 
rivers in spate, despising threats and disregarding prayers, 
till he saw at last the gilded domes of the Secret City, 
and felt that his work was done. 


We suppose, at least, that it is done. It is difficult for 
men trained in the ideas of the West to believe that a 
Sovereign whose troops have fled, and whose capital is 
only not occupied because the victor has no wish to inflict 
an insult on a theocratic Power, can be insane enough to 
reject terms of peace which it is known will be moderate, 
and which, if accepted, will secure the immediate with- 
drawal of the enemy whose presence he dreads as destruc- 
tive to his ecclesiastical prestige. The Government of 
India has no wish to annex Tibet, or any portion of Tibet, 
and, taught by its experience in Afghanistan, it will, we 
think, decline to place a Resident permanently in Lhasa. 
The Lamas could not be trusted with the life of such an 
officer, and if his life were threatened, we should be com- 
pelled in the end to annex. The Dulai Lama will be 
asked, we imagine, to pledge himself not to admit any 
Envoy from a European Power, and he should regard that 
demand as the best protection for his loved seclusion. He 
will also be asked to guarantee complete abstinence from 
attacks upon our frontier or that of our protected States, 
and as the punishment of those attacks is before 
his eyes, he should give that pledge without much re- 
pining or demur. He will also be asked, we conceive, to 
allow of some permanent method of direct communication 
between himself and the Government of India—say, 
through a native Agent, as in Afghanistan—and that 
also can in no way affront his dignity or injure his 
prestige, while it will protect him against many conse- 
quences of his own ignorance. And, finally, he will 
probably be asked to pay out of the useless treasures of 
the great monasteries part of the expenses of the ex- 
pedition. That would seem to be indispensable, in order 
to bring home to the Lamas that they have been defeated ; 
and if the demand is a moderate one, it can be easily 
complied with, for Lhasa must be by this time a perfect 
storehouse of treasure. There will, however, be nego- 
tiations round this request, and it is by no means certain 
that on this or any other point the Dalai Lama will prove 
reasonable. He has retreated from Lhasa, possibly from 
fear of what victorious enemies might do to him, but 
possibly also to protect a sanctity in which he has been 
taught from childhood to believe. In the latter case he 
may refuse to negotiate, alleging that he is in “retreat,” 
and his subordinates, who are obviously afraid of him, 
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may plead their want of power. In that case Colonel 
Younghusband will be sorely perplexed, for he must get a 
Treaty, and a Treaty without the Sovereign’s signature could 
be afterwards repudiated. He cannot hunt the Great Lama 
from monastery to monastery over the whole surface of Tibet, 
and unless he pursues him, he cannot compel him to treat, 
or, indeed, to do anything except state with exasperating 
reiteration that he is engaged in prayer. He cannot very 
well induce the great Lamas to elect another chief, and he 
cannot discover a civil authority whose signature would 
bind the Tibetans. Colonel Younghusband is, however, an 
astute man; he has the Chinese Resident by his side 
willing to smooth over difficulties, and probably delighted 
to be able to protect the ruler who has contemned him ; 
he has some means of strong compulsion still left,—for 
example, the occupation of the palace-monastery ; and he 
has good fortune, as is proved by his successful accomplish- 
ment of a journey which, by all the rules known to diplo- 
matists or soldiers, ought to have been impossible. One 
does not scale the highest great plateau in the world, cross 
an army over the Brahmapootra without pontoons, and 
capture a capital never before entered by a European force 
to be baffled at the end by a young priest too ignorant to 
know when he is let off easily. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S ARMY SCHEME. 
NHE regrets felt by so many Army reformers when Mr. 
Arnold-Forster introduced his scheme three weeks 

ago have been deepened by the debate of Monday. That 
debate showed not only that the more the scheme is 
explained and discussed, the graver become the objections 
to it, but also that, even if the scheme taken as a whole 
were a wise one, there is not enough motive power in the 
present Government or the present Parliament to drive it 
through. To make a great and comprehensive scheme of 
Army Reform a reality, it is essential not only that the 
scheme should have been carefully thought out and sub- 
mitted to a critical survey from many and different points 
of view, and should have won the assent and sympathy of 
the best opinion in the country, but also that its carrying 
out should be placed in the hands of a Secretary of State 
for War who can feel that he has got three or four years 
before him in which he can fully work out the details and 
apply the abstract principles to the facts. Cardwell, the 
greatest of Army reformers, was im that position, and 
therefore his reforms succeeded. After weighing every 
objection, canvassing every alternative, and enlisting on 
his side the best brains among the military experts of 
lis time, he decided on a definite scheme. Next, he was a 
member of a Cabinet which had recently come into office, 
and of a Cabinet which enjoyed in a very special degree the 
support of the nation and had also for its chief the 
dominating personality of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Cardwell, 
possessed of the complete confidence of his chief and his 
colleagues, could therefore look forward with certainty 
to carrying out his military revolution. Contrast this 
position with that occupied by Mr. Arnold-Forster. To 
begin with, his scheme has been prepared, if not in 
a hurry, at any rate under severe pressure. Secondly, 
it is obvious from the words used by Sir Neville Lyttelton 
in a recent speech that it has not won the assent or the 
sympathy of the chief military advisers of the Secretary 
of State. They may not be prepared to condemn it, 
but it is evident that they are not enthusiastic about it, 
and are perturbed rather than satisfied by the prospects 
of change opened out before them. Thirdly, it is very 
doubtful whether Mr. Arnold-Forster has the whole- 
hearted support of his chief. Mr. Balfour displayed no 
great zeal in the cause when Mr. Arnold-Forster first ex- 
plained his scheme, although, as we know, military ques- 
tions greatly interest him, and in the debate of Monday 
Mr. Balfour took no part. Considering the power and 
ability of the attacks made on the scheme, this fact is very 
significant. One would have expected the Prime Minister 
to come to the rescue of his colleague when so heavily 
under fire, and to bring all his heaviest guns to bear in the 
work of defence. Instead, he may not unfairly be said to 
have abandoned the War Minister to his fate. But if 
Mr. Balfour’s support of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme is 
uncertain, there can be no doubt as to the hostility of 
other members of the Cabinet. Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Brodrick with equal clearness, though in ways varying 


with their personal temperaments, have shown their 
dislike of the scheme, and unless rumour is greatly at 
fault, Mr. George Wyndham is also opposed to the 
military revolution. In other words, Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
instead of having a united Cabinet behind him, has a 
Cabinet in which two or three of the principal members 
are actually hostile. In the House of Commons the lack 
of support shown to Mr. Arnold-Forster is quite as 
marked. One would have expected that a considerable 
number of the rank and file of his party would have 
shown zeal and interest on his side. Instead, the Unionist 
criticism was far stronger than that offered by the 
Liberals, and only a solitary voice was raised in support of 
the scheme,—that of Sir F. Carne Rasch. Never, indeed, 
did a scheme of the first moment, put forward by a 
Secretary of State on behalf, or at any rate nominally on 
behalf, of the Government, receive so cold and dreary a 
reception. 

It will perhaps be argued, however, that in face of all 
this, Mr. Arnold-Forster’s strength of will, knowledge of 
his subject, and deep sincerity of purpose—all which high 
qualities we most gladly acknowledge to be his—will be 
able to carry him through, and that in spite of a timid or 
indifferent chief, hostile colleagues, and an unresponsive 
House of Commons, he will be able to reform the Arm 
in accordance with his own plans. We should be the last 
to deny that a man with a purpose may often win against 
heavy odds, but in the present case the force of cir- 
cumstances is, we think, certain to prove too heavy for Mr, 
Arnold-Forster. He wants at the very least three years 
clear before him in which to complete his scheme, or rather 
to carry it into administrative action, and he has not in all 
probability as much as nine months. It is idle to pretend 
that the present Ministry can hope to last in office for 
another year; and even if it lasts as long as nine 
months, its position will be so perplexed and distracted 


Department. The most that any Minister in this 
Government can hope to do is to “carry on.” This 
insecurity of tenure, this inability to look forward for even 
a year of office as a reasonable certainty, takes all reality 
out of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s great military revolution. 
It is essentially a paper scheme. It is only operative, 
indeed, in unsettling men’s minds, and in making them ask 
whether it is worth while to trouble about such threatened 
institutions as the Militia and Yeomanry. There is, ina 
word, in Mr, Arnold-Forster’s plan time enough for destruc- 
tive action, for destruction is a rapid process, but none for 
constructive work. 

It may be asked, however, whether the considerations 
we have thus urged do not suggest a condition of official 
paralysis for a Minister in Mr. Arnold-Forster’s position, 
and whether we really mean to condemn him to maction, 
though so much needs to be done at the War Office. 
Assuredly not. Though we think that it was most 
unwise to launch a great and far-reaching scheme 
under existing conditions, we by no means desire that 
nothing should be done. On the contrary, we think that 
if Mr. Arnold-Forster had been content to take up one 
or two specific reforms, he might have been able to carry 
them through, and so have done a real service to the 
country. The reform suggested by Lord George Hamilton 
—i.e., the placing of the defence of naval stations in the 
hands of the Admiralty—is one of very great importance, 
and one which might have been carried through even 
by a Ministry situated like the present. The recruiting 
question, again, is an urgent matter which might 
perfectly well have been taken up without the inaugu- 
ration of a military revolution. In fine, what Mr. 
Arnold-Forster should have done was to have kept back 
his great scheme for a more auspicious moment, while 
applying his energies to such matters as we have just 
enumerated. He should have left sweeping changes alone, 
and have occupied himself with moderate and practical 
reforms. It is impossible not to be genuinely sorry for 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s failure to realise the nature of the 
situation. His keenness for reform and his willingness to 
sacrifice himself demand, and should receive, full acknow- 
ledgment. Unfortunately, too, Mr. Arnold-Forster’s dis- 
appointment is not the only ground for regret. It is 
impossible to deny that a great deal of injury has been 
done to the Militia and the Volunteers by the mere pro- 
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anxiety have set in among officers and men which bode ill 
for efficiency. The man in supreme command cannot 
publicly denounce portions of certain forces as redundant 
and inefficient without making the members ot those forces 
feel that they are useless, and without infusing into them 
a spirit the very opposite to that which wise men desire to 
infuse into military bodies. Thus, though the pledges of 
the Government may for the present protect the Militia 
and Volunteers from actual destruction, the seeds of decay 
have, we fear, been planted in them. Teach men to 
feel that their efforts are unnecessary, and that in all proba- 
bility the majority of them will not be in existence next 
year, and all the heart goes out of them. A heavy blow 
has, in fact, been dealt at both the Militia and the 
so-called redundant Volunteers; and it will, we fear, 
take Mr. Arnold-Forster’s successor some time and 
trouble to efface the unfortunate impression in regard to 
these forces created by the promulgation of the present 
scheme. The fact that the scheme is still-born has by 
no means robbed it of its powers of harm. 





THE CONFLICT IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 
HE situation of the Scoteh Free Churches is even 
‘ more complicated than was at first believed, or 
than the able correspondent of the Times, whose in- 
structive letter was published on Monday, has cared to 
state. The amount at stake, to begin with, will, we 
fear, be greater than was generally estimated, for a 
great majority of the churches and manses, and all the 
colleges, maintained by the United Free Church will pass 
to the little body now declared to be the only true Free 
Church. That constitutes a great perplexity, for, while 
the United Free Church could easily have raised a million, 
it will be very difficult, perhaps impossible, unless some 
millionaire steps in as a deus ex machind, to raise three or 
four times that amount. ‘The impossibility of the Free 
Church doing the work has also become more evident. 
Twenty-eight ministers, most of whom preach i. Gaelic, 
cannot supply some eleven hundred churches and 
a host of professorial chairs; and though, of course, 
they hope to convert the whole world to their own 
rigid and somewhat obsolete theology, they themselves 
will not deny that the process must take years, 
and that in the interval they will be nearly in the 
position of one who has inherited a palace without 
the means even for repairs. The United Free Church, 
which counts in its congregations half the Presbyterian 
Scotchmen throughout the world, “has become,” as the 
writer in the Times puts it, “a spiritual entity with no 
material frame at all.” There has hardly been such a 
situation in Europe since the Revolutionists reduced the 
proud and wealthy Church of France to the position of a 
persecuted and secret sect. 

So far the facts have been made plain ; but there are 
other facts, as yet unnoticed on this side of the Tweed, 
which greatly increase the complication. The chances of 
compromise have seriously diminished. The members 
both of the little Free Church and of the great United 
Free Church have been so embittered by the contest that 
it will take all the moderation of their chiefs—and recollect 
some of these chiefs are Highlanders whose forte in eccle- 
siastical conflicts is not moderation—to reduce passionate 
feeling within reasonable limits, and to restore that per- 
manent sanity which marks Scotsmen, and which, like 
the political instinct of Englishmen, has so often saved 
them from rushing over the precipice. It is very difficult 
ever to doubt that Scotsmen will be sensible, but they 
can get very angry when they think themselves oppressed ; 
and when a question of conscience is intermixed with the 
grudge created by oppression, they are apt to postpone 
their confidence in the Christian virtue of resignation. 
There is such a question of conscience now worrying 
the members of the Free Church. The difficulty that 
the immense fund awarded to them by the Law Lords 
is strictly a trust fund with which they have no 
right to deal could be easily got over, if they were 
willing to apply to Parliament, but they may not think 
it right to be willing. If it was morally wrong for them 
to suffer the United Free Church to enjoy the funds 
which that Church administers, because it has varied its 
formularies, it must be equally wrong, when Providence, 
in the shape of Lord Halsbury and his colleagues, has 





assigned those funds to the guardianship of the “true” 
Free Church, to restore to a Church which they think 
heretical any portion of the property saved. That, they 
may very possibly think, will be a compact with the Evil 
One made for the sake of an earthly repute for generosity 
or moderation. This idea has evidently occurred to them, 
for if it had not, it would be impossible for any one who 
read the first sketch of their demands to exonerate them 
from the charge of overweening presumption. They 
have, for example, it is said, demanded the transfer 
of the Indian Mission to themselves, with all its 
magnificent colleges, and its three hundred and four 
missionary professors. That Mission has existed for 
nearly fifty years, has done perhaps of all educational 
corporations the best teaching work done in India, and 
now controls establishments which, when the number 
of students is considered, are greater than the two great 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge taken together. 
To transfer the buildings and their endowments and 
the right of control to inexperienced men, at present so 
few that they positively could not perform the ordinary 
duties of the position, is practically to extinguish the 
Mission, and to throw back the general mission cause for 
at least twenty years. They have asked also, if the pub- 
lished sketch of their proposed terms is in any way 
accurate, for the Assembly Hall of the United Free 
Church, which they cannot by any possibility fill or utilise, 
and which, therefore, they must be asking for only in order 
that their victory may have a concrete manifestation. 
It wouid be terribly difficult to get over this argument 
from conscience if the victors press it as ecclesiastical 
arguments are usually pressed; and there are among 
them men who, to judge by their sermons, would press 
the collection of tithe on anise and cummin as a duty they 
owe to God. Their bitterness is not unnatural, for the 
dominant majority pressed their rights over the minority 
to an injudicious length; but it is hardly consistent with 
their special Christian profession. Christ sanctioned the 
payment to Caesar of that which was Cuesar’s—viz., 
tribute and civil obedience—but they have felled a 
Christian Church with Caesar’s sceptre. 

Nevertheless, we are not without hope of a reasonable, 
if painful, settlement. The United Free Church must 
make up its mind to suffer, and, if that is possible, to be 
silent under the suffering. They are beaten, and they must 
pay. The true Free Church, as it thinks itself, has not 
yet banged-to the door of compromise; their chiefs, if 
the Moderator of the Assembly truly represents them, 
are willing to surrender certain property for a term. 
If they can in conscience surrender a shilling to their 
adversaries, conscience ought not to stop them from sur- 
rendering acrown. They must, it seems clear, receive a 
great sum—we fear that half a million is the nearest to a 
practical suggestion—with which they may enrich their 
own Sustentation Fund and set up a great college in 
which to educate the ministers who are to diffuse their 
special opinions through the world. That would not 
be beyond the resources of the United Free Church. 
If the money could not be raised at once, it could be 
borrowed at 4 per cent. within twelve hours. But on 
receipt of a great specified sum, which must, of course, 
be the result of a special negotiation, the successful 
litigants cught to be merciful, and to join the United 
Free Church in a prayer to Parliament to make the 
arrangement valid. It would be difficult to dispense 
with an Act, because, if it is dispensed with, a minute 
minority even of the little Free Church may rebel as the 
Free Church itself has done, and snatch from their 
new General Assembly the material advantages of which 
the Highland pastors have now deprived the old one. 
With the future of that body they will have no concern. 
They will, no doubt, be greatly annoyed to see the United 
Free Church introduce into its constitution a clause giving 
to the men of the future a right to modify or expand their 
formularies, but that, in presence of the Law Lords’ 
decision, is inevitable for them, and, indeed, for all Non- 





conformists. Nothing else can guard them, as Lord 
Halsbury told the world in his judgment, from the 
mercilessness of minorities. It is said that there is a 
difficulty in the way, because donors may not be willing 
to bequeath funds to Churches which insist on a right to 
depart from the stereotyped expression of thoughts that 








the donors hold essential to salvation. The Churches, 
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however, must face that danger as the nations do. The 

wers of Parliament do not frighten electors at all. The 
on of Commons may one day demand re-admission to 
the Roman peace, or express as an operative idea the con- 
viction that Karl Marx understood political economy. 
Nothing guards, or can guard, a whole community from an 
outburst of insanity in its representatives ; but the com- 
munity does not fear such an occurrence, and_ neither 
should the Churches. They must trust God a little, as 
the masses of free men do when they part for seven years 
with their own inherent authority over their own liberties 
and laws. 


THE QUESTION OF CONTRABAND. 


HE state of tension with Russia has not been eased 
appreciably during the past week: it may even be 
said to have been aggravated by the kind of answer to our 
demands which finds publication in the Russian Press; 
but the serious questions are slowly dissociating themselves 
from the minor issues. We have four grievances against 
Russia: first, the passage of the Dardanelles by her 
volunteer cruisers ; second, the seizure of the ‘ Malacca’ ; 
third, the sinking of the ‘Knight Commander’; and 
lastly, the definition of contraband which she is 
endeavouring to force upon the mercantile world. The 
first is a question of policy, in which we act along with 
the Powers of Europe; our rights are Treaty rights, and 
the question of enforcing a strict interpretation of them is 
a diplomatic affair which concerns the chancelleries of 
Europe rather than the ordinary citizen. The second 
has been met by an apology and a promise of 
compensation, and the incident may be considered 
at anend. The third is a glaring breach of international 
practice, as we understand it. An ex post facto judgment 
of a Vladivostok prize-court cannot legalise the sinking 
of a neutral ship, whatever its cargo, which did not resist 
capture. Such “ Jeddart justice” is the nullification of 
all international law, but the case is so flagrant, and our 
position is so clear, that we may hope for an early settle- 
ment. The fourth grievance, however, goes far deeper. 
Russia has defined contraband of war in such a way as to 
place neutral shipping under the gravest risks, and to set 
all the great maritime nations of the world in arms against 
a doctrine which has no justification either in authority or 
common-sense. 

What is Russia’s case? She affirms that contraband is 
something absolute in nature, whatever the destination of 
the goods. All things which may possibly be of use to 
belligerent forces are contraband if consigned to any port 
in the belligerent country; and as there are few things in 
the world which may not be of use to an army, from 
tobacco to coffee-mills, the result is that all neutral 
commerce with a belligerent State is open to confiscation. 
No definition at international law is perfectly clear and 
comprehensive, and the question of contraband is not 
without its obscurities; but at the same time certain 
broad distinctions are abundantly established, and it is 
these that Russia is treating with contempt. Some articles 
are useful only in war, such as arms; these are always 
contraband. Some are useless in war, like books and 
pictures, and are consequently never contraband. Some 
are ancipitis usus, useful in both peace and war, and their 
character depends upon their destination and the circum- 
stances of their transit. This is the established doctrine, 
as old as Grotius, and never substantially departed from. 
Lord Stowell in the ‘Jonge Margaretha’ case has excel- 
lently laid down the principle :— 

“The most important distinction is, whether the articles are 
destined for the ordinary uses of life or for military use. The 
nature and quality of the port to which the articles were going 
is a test of the matter of fact to which the distinction is to be 
applied. If the port is a general commercial port, it shall be 
understood that the articles were going for civil use, although 
occasionally a frigate or other ships of war may be constructed in 
that port. On the contrary, if the great predominant character 
of a port be that of a port of naval equipment, it shall be intended 
that the articles were going for military use, although merchant 
ships resort to the same place for, it being impossible 
to ascertain the final application of an article ancipitis usus, it is 
not an injurious rule which deduces both ways the final use from 
the immediate destination.” 

This is the doctrine of “relative contraband,” which has 
always been the creed of Great Britain, a nation which 
cannot be suspected of any excessive tenderness towards 








neutral shipping, and it certainly marks the extreme limit 
of the restriction of neutral rights. The United States 
have frequently protested against it. Coal, to take ‘ong 
instance, was not treated by the French Government ag 
contraband at all during the war with Germany, and 
Bismarck made a famous protest against its exportation 
from England to France. Russia herself in 1884 
protested against the inclusion of coal among the list of 
goods even relatively contraband. But on the whole the 
distinction is clear and well-established. All foodstuffs, 
and such raw materials of life as coal, timber, oil, &., ag 
well as certain kinds of manufactured articles, are con. 
traband if destined for belligerent forces, but not contra- 
band if consigned to civilians in unblockaded ports of a 
belligerent country. The burden of proof, in the case of 
such consignments, rests upon the captor. One attempt, 
it is true, has been made to declare food absolutely con- 
traband,—when France in 1885 announced that she 
proposed so to treat rice bound for the open Chinese ports. 
The British Government protested, and the conclusion of 
peace prevented the question coming to a decision. We 
may add that the whole history of French procedure, and 
the authority of her lawyers, apart from this isolated 
instance, have been in favour of the British view. 

If this, like so many international problems, had only 
an academic interest, we should not trouble to argue it, 
But it is a matter of the gravest practical importance to 
British shipping. We have, of course, informed the Russian 
Government that we do not agree with their view of con- 
traband as far as regards food; while Mr. Hay, on behalf 
of the United States, has added coal, fuel, and raw cotton 
to the list of things only relatively contraband. But some- 
thing more is needed than a mild intimation of disagree. 
ment. As.the foremost mercantile nation in the world, 
we must inform Russia that we cannot submit to her 
dictation on a matter of such grave importance to ourselves, 
We must give our views the emphasis which attends the 
opinions of those who are prepared to follow them up by 
vigorous action, and in such a course we believe that we 
should have the support of the world. As the strongest 
naval Power, we have least interest in defending the rights 
of neutrals, and it is the cause of the smaller countries 
and the nations least powerful at sea that we are advo- 
cating. At the same time, we have our own Far Eastern 
trade to think of, and it is clear that this is suffering 
seriously from the Russian action. Since anything for 
Japan may be held contraband, the principal liners have 
had to withdraw from the Japanese trade. War risks, 
which a month ago were insured against at 5s. per cent., 
are now underwritten at 60s. Meanwhile, there is 
every reason to believe that the German companies are 
accepting the consignments which we are compelled to 
refuse, and if by some means which we do not know they 
have secured an indemnity which is not granted to our- 
selves, there is a serious risk of a transference of trade. 
We are convinced that the Government are fully cognisant 
of the great risks of the present situation, and are not 
suffering such subsidiary matters as the Dardanelles to 
distract their attention from our most vital grievance 
against Russia. We should be the last to desire to force 
the pace in what is in the first instance a matter of diplo- 
matic representation; but the country has a right to be 
assured that in a matter which concerns British trade so 
deeply its statesmen are alive to the gravity of the case 
and resolute to make good its claims. 








WANTED, A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

NHE desire for a universal language, understood from 
China to Peru, has long haunted those who look forward 

to the “federation of the world.” A practical expression of 
this desire, which must continually increase as the means of 
communication between various countries are perfected, is to 
be found in the interesting discussion for which a special 
meeting has been set apart by the Association Frangaise pour 
l'Avancement des Sciences—the analogue of our British 
Association—on the occasion of its annual Congress, which 
began on Thursday week at Grenoble. This is an eminently 
practical age, which takes less interest in questions of pure 
speculation than in the way in which they can be brought to 
bear on daily life, and an illustration is to be found in the 
form which has been given to this discussion. M. Bourlet 
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and his colleagues are concerned, not with the “ universal 
language” of earlier inquirers, but with the “ international 
auxiliary language” which they hope to see in general use. 
This means, of course, that they have abandoned the older 
dream of seeing the disintegrating work of Babel undone. It 
may be that one day, in the ordinary course of evolution, the 
world will achieve that task of fusing and unifying its speech 
which has already been managed by the chief nations within 
their own boundaries. We are apt to think it natural that all 
Englishmen or all Frenchmen should be mutually intelligible; 
but that is really the outcome of centuries of effort. Even at 
the present day the existence of many dialects within a 
single country reminds us of the chaos of local idioms from 
which a national language has been painfully developed. The 
difficulty which the peasant of Devonshire still finds in under- 
standing a chance-comer from Northumberland or Galloway 
—the still greater diffieulty, amounting almost to impossi- 
bility, which the Norman farmer finds in communicating 
with a Provencal rustic—remind us that the Heptarchy and 
the old struggle between the tongues of oc and ouz still leave 
their ripples on the stream of time. The great languages of 
the world, like English and French, are the outcome of many 
centuries of fusion and strife and survival; and it is no very 
absurd dream that some day the spread of education and the 
free mingling of races may produce one great world-language 
out of them all. The growth of the lingua franca of the 
Levant, or of the pigeon—z.e., business—English of the Far 
East, shows how naturally such a process tends to work 
itself out on a small scale. Similarly, as Mr. Whiteing 
reminds us in his latest novel, the effect of School Boards 
and of cheap excursions has been to produce a kind of 
blurring of dialect throughout our country,—“a hash of the 
old local forms intermingled with abundant Cockney to spoil 
the dish.” We cannot prophesy whether one of the great 
languages will overpower the others, as English has done in 
the United States, or a general blend will arise, as English or 
French themselves were produced five or six centuries ago. 
But it is quite certain that such a world-language will not 
appear in our time, and that no artificial attempts to produce 
it-will be successful. Racial jealousies and philological con- 
servatism are too strong for the triumph of English in the 
one direction, or of Esperanto in the other. 

More modest than Urquhart or Dalgarno, Wilkins or Leib- 
nitz, the modern advocates of a universal language aim only 
at supplying an auxiliary tongue for general communication 
between the nations. Every one will go on speaking the 
mother-tongue; but what is hoped is that every educated 
person may also have a secondary speech, in which he can be 
sure of making himself understood to all educated persons 
throughout the world,—it isno Utopian ambition to hope that 
within the present century that may mean to everybody. There 
is nothing very startling in this aspiration, which has already 
had a measure of fulfilment in the past. Twice at least Latin 
has come near to fulfilling the definition of such an “ auxiliary 
international language.” At the height of the Roman 
Empire, when its limits practically coincided with those of 
the civilised world, the traveller who spoke Latin was sure 
of making himself understood wherever he might go. Roman 
settlers, Roman officials, and Roman soldiers carried their 
language everywhere, much as we have done in India and 
a great part of Africa, and everywhere it left its mark deeply 
imprinted on the native speech which persisted, as in Britain, 
after its disappearance. Once more, after the Revival of 
Learning, Latin—no longer a living language—became the 
common tongue of the learned, and remained so until about a 
century ago. The man of science who had a great work to 
propound to the world, like Newton, wrote it in Latin, and 
was confident that it would be understood in every land where 
there was a mind to which it could appeal. There was much 
to be said for this practice, which some have hoped to revive; 
but the comparative difficulty and lack of flexibility of Latin, 
coupled with the growing division between classical and 
scientific or commercial education, make that rather hopeless. 
An auxiliary language must fulfil three requirements: it must 
be so easy to learn that any one of moderate intelligence can 
become proficient in it without excessive labour; it must 
adapt itself alike to speaking and writing,—to the needs of the 
tourist and the merchant as well as those of the scientific 
writer; and it must be based upon such organic and orderly 
principles that it can keep touch with the growth of things 


that have to be expressed in it. Latin, one must admit, is un- 
suitable on at least two of these grounds. 

There seem to be only two alternative plans, then, by which 
such an auxiliary speech as is desiderated can be obtained. 
One—at first sight the simpler, but proving on consideration 
to be hedged about by almost insuperable difficulties—is the 
choice of some existing language for use in all countries as 
the second language. French has long been used in this 
way for the purposes of diplomacy. But for the wider 
uses now proposed, it is not easy to persuade the world at 
large to agree on learning any one existing language. German 
is obviously out of court; we may say of it what De Quincey 
said of Latin. French is peculiarly difficult for any Teutonic 
race to pronounce. English is also very difficult to foreigners, 
and must remain so until some drastic reform of its spelling 
is undertaken,—which, on other grounds, we should deplore. 
Perhaps the best case has been made out for Spanish, which 
is easy, expressive, and capable of great variety. But racial 
jealousies more than neutralise the advantage which would 
arise from adopting a tongue, like English, which is already 
familiar to a large proportion of the civilised world, and 
which possesses a literature to reward the student. The 
alternative is the invention of an artificial language, to be 
taught in schools all over the world, and to be used solely for 
international communication. Volapik was thus invented 
twenty-five years ago, but it was an unmanageable and hope- 
less jargon. Other more recent artificial languages are to 
have their claims urged at Grenoble. Of these by far the 
most promising is Esperanto. It is quite a new invention, 
having appeared in 1900, but it has already made consider- 
able headway. The French Touring Club has taken it up, 
and advocated its claims with such effect that there are now 
Esperantists in almost every part of the world, who are able 
to correspond freely with one another, though they may not 
know a word of each other’s native tongue. It is remarkably 
easy to learn, owing to its irreducible minimum of grammar 
and its extreme simplicity of vocabulary. Sir William 
Ramsay, who is an ardent supporter of Esperanto from 
the scientific point of view, estimates that any average 
child could learn it thoroughly in six months. Count 
Tolstoi has told us that he was able to learn to read it 
fluently in two hours with the help of a grammar and a 
dictionary. In France, Russia, and Spain Esperanto is 
already in use for commercial purposes. As far as we have 
examined it, we see no reason why this really simple and 
scientific language should not afford to the tourist and the 
merchant exactly what they need for communication with 
foreigners. Of course, for complete usefulness a language of 
this kind is like the telephone,—every one must have it if it is 
to display its best features. If Esperanto proves equal to its 
claims, and is universally adopted as the second language to 
be taught in the schools of the whole world, a great stumbling- 
block to free communication between alien races will be 
removed. It is in view of this possibility that Count Tolstoi 
has applauded the study and diffusion of such a tongue as 
“assuredly a Christian labour, which hastens the coming of 
the Kingdom of God, the main—TI should say the only—aim 
of human life.” 





THE SLEEPER IN THE OPEN AIR. 

HERE are, perhaps, few offences committed daily—or 
rather nightly—which seem to the average person to 

call for lighter punishment than the offence of “sleeping out, 
and being without visible means of subsistence.” If a man 
has no visible means of: subsistence, how is he to get a bed 
under a roof ? and if he may not sleep except under a roof, 
how is he to sleep at all? Sleep being a thing which it is 
clear that every man must have, the kindly minded critic of 
magisterial decisions wonders whether he, if he were brought 
so low as to be compelled to trudge through the dark till a 
friendly haystack offered shelter, would not rail bitterly 
against a law that offered him, as the only alternative 
to a night in the casual ward, the roof of a prison. 
There is, of course, a good deal of false sentiment wasted 
over the tramp, who, generally speaking, is a worthless 
person, and quite capable of looking after himself, even 
to the extent of extorting half-crowns under pressure 
from frightened women. But, nefarious creature though 








he doubtless often is, somehow or other he always does 
appeal vaguely to the imagination of sympathetic people 
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when he may not sleep out of doors. However, the com- 
munity has decided against him; the sun goes down, and it 
is necessary to make as sure as possible that he shall not be 
planning mischief in the dark. 


Does the tramp himself look on sleeping out of doors as 
something desirable in itself, or does he merely regard it as a 
disagreeable business, preferable to the alternative necessity 
of knocking at the door of the workhouse? Does he find any 
deep pleasure in contemplating the idea of lying down when 
the mood takes him, sleeping his sleep out in the wind and 
dew, and waking in the cool air of an August morning? 
Except for a dull sense of satisfaction that he is still a free 
man, probably the average tramp thinks very little of 
pleasure in connection with the notion of sleeping on the 
bare ground. One day is very like another, taking everything 
together, and it will make very little difference to him 
whether the next morning brings rain or sun. The main 
point ever present is that the world, to his mind, 
treats him unjustly. It insists that he must work to live, 
that he must always be able to give references, and—most 
unjust of all—must always have cash in his pocket, and 
cash which he can prove has been properly come by. Why 
should he be compelled to do all these things, and fall in with 
all these regulations ? He merely wishes to get through life 
as easily and as pleasantly as he can, and sees no sense in 
working or paying for a bed in a house, where he will be 
trammelled with all sorts of rules and assertions of authority, 
when he can get to sleep in the open air for nothing. . He is 
useless and may be dangerous, but he is perfectly logical and 
practical,—too practical, indeed, to care very much whether 
he sleeps in a dirty out-house or on green heather. The main 
thing is to get the night over. 

Still, there must be a sprinkling among the tramps who 
shuffle dully to gaol for sleeping out in the hot weather of 
men whose spirits really belong to the outdoor world, to whom 
four brick walls are a trap or a prison, to whom the wind on 
clean hills and wild roads is the breath of life, who have 
something of the same lonely, rebellious mind that sent George 
Borrow striding and fighting along country lanes. How 
curious it is, by the way, that George Borrow actually shrank 
from the idea of his first night sleeping out alone. When he 
bought Jack Slingsby’s pony and cart and tent for five pounds 
ten shillings, and let the pony take him where it pleased off 
the high road, he had intended at first to pass the night in 
the cart, or to pitch his tent at some convenient spot by the 
roadside. But a cold wind sprang up, followed by a drizzling 
rain, and “ to tell the truth,” he writes, “I was not very sorry 
to have an excuse to pass the night once more beneath a roof. 
I had determined to live quite independent, but I had never 
passed a night alone by myself abroad, and felt a little appre- 
hensive at the idea; I hoped, however, on the morrow, to be 
a little more prepared for the step, so I determined for one 
night—only for one night longer—to sleep like a Christian.” 
He went on, but never came to a house or an inn, and at last 
pitched his tent, conveyed one or two articles into it, “and 
instantly felt that I had commenced housekeeping for the 
first time in my life.” He was quite as practical and 
humdrum the next morning. He refuses, bluffly, “to say 
that I was awakened in the morning by the carolling of birds, 
as I perhaps might if I were writing a novel; I awoke 
because, to use vulgar language, I had slept my sleep out, not 
because the birds were carolling in numbers round me, as 
they had probably been for hours without my hearing them.” 
Nor would he have noticed particularly, perhaps, what birds 
were singing, or have cared very much whether they sang at 
all. To live and speak and strive with men in the open air 
was Borrow’s idea of life; the face and features of Nature, 
which are not plain, reasonable matters at all, interested him 
a good deal less. 

He writes vaguely and generally of “the birds,” and the 
morning on which he wakes might, for all that those few 
lines tell you, belong to any month from April to October. 
But even taking the song of birds alone, how differently the 
world wakes during the succeeding months for the sleeper in the 
open air. The thrush first, on March mornings, piping wildly 
to the gale half-an-hour before daylight; the robin just after 
dawn; and the blackbird merely chattering and clattering, 
—his “ boxwood lute” is not in tune in cold weather. May 
mornings, perbaps, ring with the most wonderful anthem of 








the year,—an anthem which, strangely enough, only one man 
in a hundred takes the trouble to hear. It is, indeed, less an 
anthem than a continuous, passionate shout; madness and deaf. 
ness are the two first thoughts it prompts, followed always by 
wonder whenit ceasesas suddenly asit began, and doubt whether 
you ever heard it after all, so unlike is it to any other sound 
of birds singing. Butif the nightingales and thrushes and 
blackbirds wake madly in May and June, is there any month 
in which the dawn breaks more tranquilly than in the calm of 
a hot August? No Englishman knows all that English 
weather means until he has seen the morning gradually lift 
over some great expanse of open country, such as Exmoor or 
Salisbury Plain. And to see that sight in its full majesty, in 
the wealth of a light morning wind playing over wide fields 
and hills, he must sleep on the ground, and wake to find hig 
head level with grey grass and thistles,—grass that lightens 
into pale yellow and thistles that glow into pink as the indigo 
fades out of the sky, and the thinnest ultramarine haze hangs 
beyond the barrows on the sky-line. He can reach out and 
pick within an arm’s-length of his bed crow’s-foot and wood. 
ruff and harebells, bending and bowing in the sun-parched, 
amber grass-bents ; below him, in flat valleys, partridges are 
calling to their chicks; twenty larks in half-a-mile are singing 
as they sang in March. The yellow-grey grass sweeps away 
in curved, rolling carpets to fields of swedes and wheat ona 
distant hill; beyond a spinney of beech he watches thin 
lines of sheep wander slowly over the brow. The sun 
blazes out to dry the dew, and from a hill spotted with 
tiny white tents there suddenly comes down the wind 
the sound of four bugles, “like horns of elf-land faintly 
blowing,”—a sound echoed nearer him by other bugles, joyous 
and flamboyant, magnetic with the blue morning air. A 
strange reflection, surely, that the average Englishman hears 
and sees those sounds and sights seldom of his own free will, 
His holidays take him to Swiss mountains and Italian lakes, 
to look at something new. Yet he can find something abso- 
lutely new at his hand without crossing any sea; a fact which 
he realises when, perhaps merely in the capacity of a Volunteer 
soldier marched to Salisbury Plain and back again, he has 
been brought to see the sun rise over English hills,—almost 
under compulsion. 





ENGLISH GROUSE GROUND. 

\ HEN a Yorkshireman, or a Staffordshire man, or a 

dalesman of Derbyshire says that the drive to such 
and such a place lies “through grouse ground,” the words 
convey a very definite meaning both to him and to his 
hearers. But though the haunts of the Scottish grouse are 
very well known to the majority of Englishmen who travel 
at all, the characteristic English moors are far less often 
visited by any but sportsmen. Yet their extent, both in 
England and Wales, is very large, and, acre for acre, they are 
far more prolific in the birds than the moors and mountain- 
sides of Scotland. It is one of the most interesting examples 
of the extension of the range of a species that the red grouse, 
which is practically identical with the “ryper” of Scandi- 
navia, and is by nature and connection a thoroughly Arctic 
and circumpolar bird everywhere else, makes an exception in 
this one island by going far to the south. The Yorkshire 
moors carry more grouse than any others. But there are 
moors still farther south—in Derbyshire, for instance— 
where grouse increase and multiply, while there are good 
moors in Staffordshire, Cheshire, North Wales, and a few 
grouse even in Shropshire, the most southerly in the 
world. The ptarmigan, on the other hand, is not an Arctic, 
but an “ Alpine,” bird, in the sense that it appears on most 
of the mountains of Northern and Central Europe and Asia 
which reach a certain height, just as the Alpine flowers and 
the “blue” hare reappear according to altitude, and not 
according to latitude. There are Arctic ptarmigan; but 
there are also ptarmigan in the Alps and on various moun- 
tain ranges across North Central Asia, while a bird corre- 
sponding to it appears on the Rocky Mountains. 

The moment that the call of the grouse is heard the 
intruder on the moor or fell knows instantly that he has 
entered a region unlike that of the world below, and that he 
has accomplished the pleasing feat known to naturalists as 
“vertical migration,” which brings him among fresh scenery, 
fresh plants and flowers, new mammals (if he is in Scotland or 
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on the Continent, but not in England, where we have neither 
the “blue” hare, the marmot, nor the various wild goats), 
and an entirely fresh bird life. In one particular the above 
is not quite accurate, for he does find one specialised domestic 
mammal, the “ heather ” sheep,—z.e., the Scotch curly-horned, 
black-faced breed, which eats heather just as eagerly as other 
sheep eat grass. It is also a country where no human sounds 
penetrate, not even the whistle of the distant trains, the 
smoke of which, like little lines of woolly beads, can be seen 
creeping down the valleys far below. 
Perhaps the most beautiful moors are those rising some way 
down the course of one of the large Yorkshire rivers. Over 
the broad and swift stream, with its endless sequence of pool, 
glide, and ripple, or cascades among the rocks, hang the woods 
of oak and ash and thorn. Pass up by the side of one of the 
tributary “becks,” and climb the faces where grass and timber 
trees give way to bracken and ancient thorns, foxgloves, and 
wild raspberries, and you reach the last stone wall, which 
marks off the “intake” from the open moor. Through 
the gate the heather and “bents” begin, and it is two 
to one that here an old cock grouse rises, utters his 
bleating note, and swings off high into the wind up the 
moor-side. There are still four hundred feet to climb 
before reaching the edge of the grouse ground proper, where 
for mile after mile, as far as the eye can see, ridge after ridge 
of moor runs on to the sky-line. If you are with the keeper, 
and very few other than keepers go on to these moors before 
the Twelfth, he will stop at the wall of the “intake,” and walk 
along it for a few hundred yards examining his traps. This 
wall is his frontier, his first and only line of defence for his 
beloved grouse against the four-footed enemies in the valley 
below. If once they get up on to the open moor, it is difficult 
to cope with them. So every hole through the wall is armed 
with a trap, like a cannon in an embrasure, to stop the stoats, 
weasels, and predatory cats, whose motto is “ Excelsior!” and 
whose greatest delicacy is 1 young grouse. The “ becks,” which, 
though now merely chains of shallow pools among rocks 
and gigantic stones, are roaring torrents after rain, and have 
scored the faces of the everlasting hills with their downward 
furrows, are also highways by which all four-footed creatures 
seek to ascend the moors. At this time the small trout lie 
imprisoned in the pools, often only just covered with water, 
and both stoats and cats seek to vary their grouse dinner with 
a previous course of trout. Out on the mocr itself is no 
such monotony as might be fancied, where the ficra and 
fauna are somewhat reduced in number, and the “tops” are, 
or rather were, absolutely untouched by man. No part of the 
summits is flat. It is all diversified with deep hollows, long 
rolls of heather, billows of hill, and corresponding depths of 
incurved upland valley. If it is an “ unimproved” moor, the 
heather, now just coming into blossom, seems for the moment 
to dominate all. It is one vast sea of colour, like damsons 
and cream, deep, soft-looking, and unbroken. But that is 
not the appearance of the modern, or “improved,” moor, nor, 
in truth, does the heather pervade the moor to anything like 
the extent which might be guessed even on the “ unimproved ” 
ground. It is deeply scored with wet bog, green moss, 
green rushes, and “bents,” a darker green sedge which 
plays a very important part on a moor as food for grouse. 
But the well-managed moor, owned by those who know 
that grouse are the most valuable stock that can be kept 
there, and that they will live there in company with, 
and in addition to, “heather” sheep, is highly diversified. 
The great object is to produce the maximum of young 
heather, while at the same time keeping other long heather 
close by as cover for the little birds in thunderstorms and 
hailstorms. So the moor is most carefully burnt in strips, 
each strip being fired once in seven years; and as it is 
the tendency of all good servants to be exact and methodical, 
your good keeper would like, if he could, to make the whole 
moor into a vast chessboard, ranging from the black of this 
year’s burning, through the various greens of heather of 
different ages, to the damson-and-cream of the perfect and 
old heather blossom. Fortunately, wind and weather and wet 
ground frustrate this ideal. The lines of “ batteries” are too 
far apart to intrude themselves on the landscape, and other- 
wise the moor is as Nature made it. But man has multiplied 
the birds. No one who has not seen it would believe what num- 
bers of grouse a good moor carries for the week or two before 
the shooting begins. The supply of food is enormous, owing 








partly to the artificial production of young heather; partly to 
the same causes producing young bilberry leaves, which the 
grouse eat; partly to the insects, now numerous on the moor; 
and partly to the fact that the before-mentioned “ bents” or 
sedges, which take the place of grass on these heights, are all 
in seed, and that these seeds are excellent food for grouse. 
Though not equal to the extraordinary summer stock of food 
on the “tundra,” where the ripe fruit of last year covered by 
the snow is first eaten, and then the early summer crop forced 
by the never-setting sun ripens, it is very large, and accounts 
for the prodigious number of birds which well-managed 
moors carry. As three-quarters of these are shot in August 
and September, the number left is not more than the 
moor will feed in the time of winter and famine. 

Two other birds cannot fail to excite interest on these 
North Yorkshire moors. They are the merlin and the ring- 
ousel. The former come there in very considerable numbers 
to breed. No less than five nests were found on one extensive 
property this year. ‘They live mainly on the pipits, which 
swarm on the moors, and are the only common species of 
small bird seen at these heights. The ring-ousels attract 
attention at once by their numbers and their note, and the 
white ring on their throats. At the present time they are 
seen in great numbers all over the moors, rising constantly 
with their harsh note from the heather and bracken. They 
are encouraged by the keepers, as they give warning when 
stoats or vermin are about. The merlin, it is to be feared, 
does not fare so well. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES AND THE TARIFF 
COMMISSION REPORT. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—I should not intervene in the controversy in your 
columns in regard to iron and steel profits but for the fact 
that it has wandered a long way from the point at issue. You 
stated in your “ News of the Week” (July 23rd) that— 


“Though the volume of our iron and steel industries has 
‘relatively declined,’ its [sic] profits have increased immensely, 
because, as always happens, we, the Free-trade country, have the 
pick of the industry. ‘The iron and steel trade profits assessed to 
Inceme-tax in 1895-96 were £1,934,000; they were in 1901-2 
£6,600,208. That is a relative decline which we confess leaves us 
cold.” 

This paragraph means that during the period stated iron and 
steel profits increased 241 per cent., and that the increase arose 
in respect to the “pick of the industry.” During the same period 
the gross amount of income assessed under Schedule D increased 
only 36 per cent. I assume that when you wrote your paragraph 
you had some authentic figures before you to justify your 
deduction from the Income-tax returns. Will you therefore 
kindly state your figures, and explain what branches of the iron 
and steel trade you include in the “ pick of the industry,” which 
has been so extraordinarily profitable ? 

In your note on “ H.’s” letter in the Spectator of July 30th you 
commented on the paragraph from the Report, but ignored the 
evidence to which he referred you. Your comments, however, 
gave away your case so far that you admitted that for some 
districts the view taken in the Report may be correct. How far, 
therefore, the Income-tax returns are fallacious was, in your 
opinion, on July 30th a question of degree. But you implied that 
the decision turned on the manner in which Income-tax officials 
do their work, a subject to which no reference is made in the Iron 
and Steel Report, and not on the nature of the income included in 
the returns made by iron and steel manufacturers. You appealed 
to “competent authorities,’ who apparently have expressed an 
opinion on this point which you say is “not new.” If this is the 
case, you will no doubt be good enough to give your references. 

Both you and Mr. Hugh Bell (Spectator, August 6th) insist 
that no alteration has taken place in the manner in which the 
returns are made, and therefore I presume that even if they are 
not an exact measure, they are a good index of iron and steel 
profits. But Mr. Hugh Bell at once supplies an answer to this 
view of the question. The increase in the Income-tax returns is 
steady and continuous. But, according to Mr. Hugh Bell, “the 
iron trade is subject to great fluctuations. At one moment it is 
in the depths of depression; a few years later it is a mine of 
wealth.” As a matter of fact, the proportions in which iron 
and steel and coal enter into the profits assessed under iron and 
steel have varied considerably in recent years. Taking one group 
of firms who supplied the 'Tariff Commission with information, 
the combined profits from steel and coal worked out at 7 per 
cent. per annum for the period 1894-98, steel alone showing 
12 per cent. But for the period 1899-1903, while the combined 
profits showed an average of 15 per cent., steel worked out at 
24 per cent. According to one of the witnesses quoted in the 
Report. of the Income-tax paid by his firm during the last five 
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years 36°69 per cent. was for profit on iron, 12°53 per cent. for 
profit on bye-products from blast furnaces, and 50°78 per cent. 
for profit on coal and other things. Another manufacturer put 
the profit on coal at 55 per cent., in his case, of the profits 
assessed under iron and steel. 

Mr. Hugh Bell does not question any of the conclusions of the 
Tron and Steel Report. This is the more remarkable because he 
has access to figures which refiect the practical experience of 
several firms in regard to profits, cost, continuous running, dump- 
ing, and other subjects dealt with in the Report. He will, no 
doubt, correct me if I am wrong, and state specifically on what 
conclusions he can furnish rebutting evidence, but his letter 
amounts to nothing more than an objection to the method of 
investigation adopted in the Report. So he indicates his own 
method. The Commission has decided on an orderly inquiry, 
taking one group of trades after another. “Although,” say the 
Commissioners, “in making this Report on Iron and Steel, we 
have had before us sufficient evidence rela‘ing to other industries 
to justify the provisional conclusions we have reached, our final 
recommendations must necessarily be delayed until we have com 
pleted our inquiry into all the trades—including agriculture— 
which may be directly or indirectly affected.” But Mr. Hugh 
Bell is prepared to settle both the policy and its details at once 
by reference to the Income-tax returns, which are to be con- 
sidered without regard to anything in particular, and by an 
inquiry into things in general. Will Mr. Bell kindly explain 
how it is possible to arrive at any conclusion at all with 
regard to the “trade of the country as a whole” unless we get 
down to the facts of the various industries and measure the 
significance of the changes which are taking place? There 
is no point whatever in his objection to the classification 
adopted, which, in fact, is that adopted by the Board of Trade 
in consultation with the Commercial Intelligence Committee, 
unless he is prepared to maintain that the industries he mentions 
have increased, that the increase compensates for the decrease of 
iron and steel, and that their prosperity is likely to be permanent, 
whatever may happen to iron and steel as defined in the Report. 
I may point out in passing that it is Mr. Hugh Bell, and not the 
Board of Trade, that includes iron ore in iron and steel. It is 
somewhat unusual to obtain the price of pig-iron by consulting 
Board of Trade figures on imports and dividing the value by the 
quantity. But if Mr. Hugh Bell likes exercises of that kind, he 
can take the returns of exports to England of the foreign 
countries concerned and deal with them in the same way. He 
will then obtain a somewhat different scale of prices. He can 
then, in the light of these figures, criticise the documentary 
evidence on “ dumping” printed in the Report. 


—I an, Sir, &c., W. A. S. Hewrns. 


[By “the pick of the industry ” we meant the manufacture 
of arms, machinery, implements, ships, and, to a large extent, 
carriages. The profits of these trades, if included in the 
Income-tax returns—they are not so included now—would go 
far to neutralise the coal trade profits, which are in certain 
cases included under the heading “Ironworks.” Mr. Hewins, 
who appears to take his commission from Mr. Chamberlain 
very seriously—more seriously, perhaps, than does the 
country as a whole—requires us “to be good enough” to 
give our references in regard to “the competent authorities ” 
whose opinion we declared was on our side. Our words 
were: “We believe that in the opinion of the most 
competent authorities no very considerable amount of the 
profits of the iron trade, taken as a whole, arises from coal 
mines.” ‘To this we adhere. We do not propose, however, to 
name these authorities, though we can assure our readers both 
of their competence and bona fides. If this reticence should 
seem strange to Mr. Hewins, we may remind him that we are 
only adopting his own procedure. His Report does not give 
the names either of the witnesses examined or of the firms 
who express opinions. We read, that is, of Witness No. 5, 
and of Firm No. 350. Mr. Hewins has, doubtless, good reasons 
for thus withholding the names of his competent authorities. 
We will ask him to believe that our reasons for the like action 
are equally good. We can only add once more that in our 
belief “the most competent authorities” take our view 
of the Income-tax returns in regard to iron and steel.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 
THE LICENSING BILL AND TRUST HOUSES. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the debate on the Fourth Clause of the Licensing 
Bill—so conspicuous a feature of which was the discussion of 
amendments favourable to “disinterested management ”’—the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Cameron Corbett made some criticisms 
on the claims put forward by the advocates of this plan of 
temperance reform, on which I should esteem it a great 
privilege to be allowed to offer some remarks through the 
medium of your columns,—remarks drawn mainly from my 
personal observation of the working of Trust houses in com- 
parison to that of the ordinary public-house. 








Mr. Corbett, basing his argument on an experiment made some 


seven years or more ago, which, I believe, was not persevered 
with for more than six months, assured the House that any hope 
of weaning the working man from strong drink by means of 
reformed public-house management was mere moonshine, ‘In 
reaching so far back for his illustration, and in quoting as support 


to his contention an opinion given at that time by Mr. Charles - 


Booth, he entirely ignored the mass of evidence in a contrary 
sense collected by the Central Public-House Trust Association 
as well as the fact that Mr. Booth in his last volume throws 


the weight of his authority in favour of reformed management, ” 


He might have remembered that, though the experiment wag 
carried out with the most loyal good faith, it was neverthelesg 
tried in “tied” houses, and its working entrusted to publicans 
whose habits of thought and business management had been 
accustomed to move along the groove of ordinary “trade” 
methods, Can such an experiment, worked for so short a time 
and under such unfavourable conditions, be taken as a fair one ? 
The experience of the Trusts shows very clearly the difficulty of 
getting a manager who has already been in the “trade” to risa 
above the rut of old habits, and to realise and put in practice the 
principles of reformed management. Mr. Corbett—to do him 
justice—has made some personal investigation, and has gone to 
the trouble of visiting a Trust house and of interviewing the 
manager. This man said, “If I offer my customers tea or coffee 
they are fit to kill me.’ We may,I think, readily excuse the 
homicidal tone of this retort, for even an M.P. would find it 
difficult to confine his language within the Parliamentary limits 
if he found himself face to face with a determined retailer bent 
on prescribing his drink for him, and ready to argue the point in 
case of objection. This is not the type of manager to be found in 
most Trust houses. 

I was visiting two Trust houses in Berkshire a few days back, 
Both of these some three years ago were public-houses of the. 
usual type, with nothing but intoxicants on sale. They are now 
in each case provided with a tearoom for cyclists and for the 
better class of traveller, and in the taproom the customer of the 
working class can get his pint of tea, coffee, or cocoa for ld, 
In the first house there happened to be only one man in the tap- 
room at the time of my visit, but he was having tea and bread- 
and-butter. As the house and the facilities it gives for non- 
intoxicant drink and food are becoming known, the number of 
callers for this kind of refreshment increases. At the other 
house I found the same success in the gradual introduction of 
non-intoxicants. The house stands on the high road between 
Reading and Newbury. Workmen employed in the neighbour- 
hood call in the early morning for tea or coffee, and come again at 
dinner-time, taking a penny mug of cocoa, in many cases, instead 
of beer. A good many draymen from the Reading breweries pass 
along the road morning and evening. Instead of pulling up at 
their own “tied” houses for refreshment, they habitually stop at 
the Trust house and take a drink of tea. 


Again, the experience of the house managed by the People’s 
Refreshment House Association in Southwark is interesting. This 
house, which is called ‘The Waterman’s Arms,’ is frequented by 
the roughest class of riverside worker. It was nothing but a 
drinking-shop before it changed hands; now one can seldom go 
into the bar without seeing men taking large mugs of tea at a 
penny in place of beer. In winter this trade from the urn, which 
always stands upon the counter, amounts to a substantial figure, 
considering how inveterate a hold custom has on the drink habits 
of the people. An important portion of the trade done at this 
house is in breakfasts when it opens at 6a.m., and in midday 
dinners for working men. 


These are just a few illustrations among many that I could 
give; but they will suffice to show that there is a great deal to 
be said from an opposite standpoint to that taken by Mr. Corbett. 
His condemnation is based on an experiment which only lasted a 
few months. It will, of course, take years to alter the habits of the 
classes who frequent the lower public-houses, and who for genera- 
tions have been accustomed to think in beer. The Trust move- 
ment has succeeded, however, with the thin end of the wedge, and 
we may hope by its means to see an opening made for the larger 
aims of “constructive reform.” 

Mr. Balfour’s remarks, in a speech in all other respects markedly. 
sympathetic to the Trust plan of reform, expressed his feeling 
that the accusation brought against the “trade” of pushing the 
sales of drink was a good deal exaggerated. That there may 
have been some exaggeration on this head in recent temperance 
literature is possible; but those who care to investigate and see 
for themselves will find ample evidence to convince them that a 
publican who has a personal interest in the trade of his house is 
no better than any other retailer, and adopts every method within 
the law for making his house as alluring as possible. Is it within 
reason to expect him to do otherwise? The mere fact that non- 
intoxicants and food in the ordinary public-house are not put on 
an equal footing of prominence with beer and spirits is surely a 
negative method of pushing the latter. The manager may not be 
so tattless as to force beer on his customers in the way that the 


Trust manager quoted by Mr. Corbett pushes his tea, but the’ 


general tone and arrangements of his house—its atmosphere, so 
to speak—are regulated to favour drinking, just as the atmosphere 
of a good Trust house favours temperance. 

What are the screened-off “snugs,” as they are called, which 
enable a man or woman to be served without being seen from the, 
bar, but traps to catch those who are ashamed to be seen ina 
public-house? What are the advertisements of liquors, ‘the 
tempting rows of spirit bottles, the flaring lights, the gorgeous 
decorations, the private bars for ladies, and the giving of credit, 
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for. drink but devices—and the last two peculiarly iniquitous 
devices—for increasing trade ? : 

Judging from their public utterances, and from evidence which 
I have by me, I feel sure that those best qualified to pronounce— 
J mean the Judges and Metropolitan Magistrates—would support 
the contention that there is undoubtedly much pushing of beer 
with consequent drunkenness and crime. A distinguished lawyer, 
who probably has more experience of police-court licensing cases 
than any man in the kingdom, holds that whenever you see a 
drunken man in the street it means that the publican who last 
served him has broken the law, and that, by eliminating private 
profit in the retailing of drink, you would stop this. 

I now give an instance, which I have verified on the spot, 
which bears on the worst feature of the “pushing” system,— 
J mean the allowing of customers to run up a bill for drink 
during the week, to be paid on the Saturday. This used to be 
the custom at a house in Wiltshire (as it is now in many houses 
all over the country) until the house changed hands and came 
under Trust management. Credit, as well as much else of a most 
objectionable character, was then put an end to. Directly this 
was done the local grocer and the baker found a marked increase 
in their trade, the fact being that wages which on Saturday used 
in great part to go to the publican have, since the stoppage of 
credit, been handed to the wife, who spends them in food for the 
family. 

—I am, Sir, &c., H. CravFrurp. 

[We publish Colonel Craufurd’s letter with sincere pleasure, 
for, as our readers know, we believe that the Public-House 
Trust movement is fraught with great possibilities for good. 
It is to be feared, however, that the present Licensing Bill 
not only does not improve the prospects of the Trusts, but 
throws very serious obstacles in their way.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—You take the hypothetical case of two public-houses 
‘The George’ and ‘The Lion,’ under the same ownership 
(Spectator, August 6th), the first of which survives, while 
the second is suppressed, and say that “In all probability, 
therefore, the owners of the two public-houses will be 
benefited rather than hurt by the closing of one of them.” 
This may quite possibly be true; but, if so, why have the 
shrewd men of business who own the houses not realised the 
fact and voluntarily closed one of them? Later you say :— 

“The real gainers by the Bill will be the brewers who own 
both houses, and they will be gainers in two capacities,—once, as 
owners of ‘The George,’ by the additional custom and smaller 
outlay consequent on the closing of ‘The Lion’; and once, as 
owners of ‘The Lion,’ in the shape of full compensation for 
custom supposed to be lost but really transferred to ‘The 
George.’ ” 
This is an astounding statement; for the compensation 
received by them as owners of ‘The Lion’ has been paid by 
them as owners of ‘The George.’ The great merit of the Bill 
is that it makes the houses that profit by survival compensate 
those that lose by suppression. The opponents of the Bill 
are in reality endeavouring to make a handsome present to 
the houses that survive at the expense of those that are sup- 
pressed.—I am, Sir, &c., NEUTRAL. 


(The shrewd men who own public-houses very seldom sup- 
press an unprofitakle public-house. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, they prefer to maintain it, and when they want a 
new license offer to surrender the unprofitable license in 
exchange for the new one. The fallacy of our correspondent’s 
second objection is to be found in the fact that it is not 
merely on ‘ The George’ that compensation is levied, but on all 
the other public-houses in the licensing area.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
(To tux Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—May I be permitted to suggest to you that the Liberal 
papers are just now doing very poor service to their party? 
Although the present Government is admitted on all sides to 
be unsatisfactory, and a General Election is regarded as in- 
evitable before long, the Liberal organs are devoting them- 
selves solely to the very easy task of abusing the Government, 
its failures and its measures. Should they not rather be 
giving all their attention to the consolidation of their own 
party; to the final selection of a leader, who is really to lead 
and to be followed; to the preparation of measures with which 
to come before the country, for as things are at present the 
Liberal party is wholly unidentified with any constructive 
measure believed to befor the public good? Things seem now 
to be much as in 1850 when Mr. Gladstone wrote after the 
Government victory in the Don Pacifico episode: “The 





majority of the House of Commons I am _ convinced 
was with us [the Opposition] in heart and conviction; 
but fear of the inconvenience attending the removal of a 
Ministry while there is no regularly organised opposi- 
tion ready to succeed, carried the day beyond an authorita- 
tive doubt against the merits of the particular question” 
(Morley’s “Gladstone,” Vol. I, p. 371). Just so to-day 
the Government will be able to pass anything, because 
the electorate sees that if the Liberal party does not 
sink its differences and put forward a definite programme it 
will again be defeated at the polls, or, what is far worse, it 
will come in with a small majority, to be expelled in a few 
months, as in 1886, or to hold office during the convenience of 
the Opposition, as in 1894. The political memoirs of the last 
century have taught us nothing if they have not taught us 
that the people of this country dislike short-lived Govern- 
ments on account of the expense and dislocation of trade 
which General Elections involve, and on that account it will 
cost the Liberals thousands of votes at the polls if they go 
into this next Election with a doubt as to the personality of 
their leader and of the loyalty of his principal followers, and 
backed by only a negative programme consisting of the repeal 
of lately enacted education, licensing, and immigration laws. 
—tI am, Sir, &e., A VERY MopERATIVE CONSERVATIVE, 





THE FREE CHURCH CASE IN SCOTLAND. 
(To tHE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—In the Spectator of August 6th you have a leader on the 
above case, a case which is causing so great turmoil in Scot- 
land, and which gravely affects all non-Established Churches 
in the three kingdoms, 


I venture to traverse some of the statements in your leader, 
and, in view of the importance of the case, I hope you will allow 
me to say why. For one thing, you speak of the United Presby- 
terian Church as older than the Free Church when the two 
entered into the Union of 1900. That is not the case. The Free 
Church came into existence at the great Secession of 1843; while 
the United Presbyterian Church was formed in 1847, through the 
junction of two bodies which had seceded from the Church of 
Scotland about a century before—viz., the Secession Church and 
the Relief Church. The remarkable fact is that, though the 
action of the Law of Patronage was the operative cause for all 
three secessions, the Free Church in 1847 never thought of 
uniting with the other two, the reason being that the latter had 
become voluntary in principle—i.e., had become opposed to the 
principle of Establishment—while the Free Church affirmed that 
principle then most strongly. This fact was one chief ground 
on which the argument for the decision proceeded. 

In the second place, it is not the case that there was little 
opposition to the Union of 1900. Steps towards sucha union 
were taken as far back as 1864; but at that time the opposition 
was numerically strong. The strength of the opposition, together 
with the adverse opinion of the best lawyers in Scotland—an 
opinion running on much the same lines as the recent decision of 
the House of Lords—caused the negotiations to be broken off in 
1873. They were not resumed till 1896, when the first generation 
of Free Churchmen had almost passed away, and the original 
principles, though embodied in the constitution of the Church, 
were less strongly held. It is true that when the final vote came 
to be taken, the numbers for union were overwhelming ; but it is 
not the blame of the dissident minority, nor of the Judges in the 
House of Lords, that the majority of the Free Church thought to 
place themselves by a vote above the law of the land. 

In the third place, itis not the case that the decision forbids any 
Church “to alter its own creed at its own discretion.” Though the 
statement is qualified in the succeeding sentence by a reference 
to the property involved, it is still too absolute. More than one 
of the Judges, in giving judgment, expressly guarded himself 
against being supposed to decide ona matter of doctrine or to 
infringe liberty of conscience in any Church or individual. What 
was decided was that in 1843 Trusts were formed in terms of the 
constitution of the Free Church that certain elements in that 
constitution were vital and fundamental in the estimate of the 
original trustees—in particular, the principle of Establishment, 
and unqualified adherence to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith—and that the Trust had been violated by the trustees, who 
had handed over the property toa new set of trustees and for 
behoof of a new Church, composed to a considerable extent of 
those who entirely rejected the principle of Establishment and 
who qualified their adherence to the Confession of Faith. It is 
noteworthy, indeed, that most of the Judges fought shy of the 
doctrinal points, refusing to follow Mr. Haldane into his wandering 
mazes of discussion of the antinomies of predestination and free 
will, and laying chief stress on the changed attitude towards the 
principle of Establishment. The Lord Chancellor was bolder, 
though his quotations from the opinions of the Council of Con- 
stantinople and the Council of Jerusalem show more of the vanity 
of recondite learning than of any aptness to the matter in hand. 
To Scottish readers the most luminous and the best informed 
judgment has been that of Lord Robertson, whose dispassionate 
discussion made the decision inevitable, 
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Comment has very naturally been directed to the fact that the 
law-courts in Scotland and England have been diametrically 
opposed in their judgments. The reason is not far to seek, In 
England, so far as I have been able to learn, ideas of spiritual and 
independent jurisdiction in a Church are vague and feebly held, 
while ideas of the sanctity of property and of trusts are held very 
strongly. In Scotland, on the other hand, ideas of spiritual 
freedom and independent jurisdiction are held so strongly that 
all our Judges are unwilling to interfere with any Church 
acting within its own domain, and when its actions affect 
only its own property or diseipline. Even the Church of 
Scotland, fettered, as some suppose, in belief and action by 
its relations with the State, has this great freedom, that 
the decisions of its own courts are final on all matters affecting 
doctrine, discipline, or worship. There is no Court of Arches in 
Scotland. 

Permit me, finally, to express, what thousands outside of 
the United Free Church are expressing, my deepest regret at 
what may be the practical consequences of the decision. Just 
and right as the decision may be, it is a disaster to the interests 
of religion that the work of a great Church, with an honourable 
record for liberality and efficiency, should, whatever now is done, 
be paralysed for years to come. It is the desire of all lovers of 
Scotland that out of the deplorable confusion there may emerge 
something better than a rejuvenated Free Church, and that is, a 
reconstruction of Scotch Presbyterianism. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Galashiels. 


Davip HUNTER. 





ULLSWATER AND THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
[To Tun Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Every one must agree with “ Selbornian’s” benedictions 
on the work of the National Trust, and with the desire 
of your New Zealander correspondent, Mr. F. Larkins 
(Spectator, July 30th), that all over the United Kingdom 
something should be done to preserve our “open spaces” 


from the hand of the spoilers. 

But I cannot help a misgiving lest the plan of buying out 
owners, who threaten, by the exercise of a strict legal right of 
exclusion, to change the character of places where hitherto the 
public have enjoyed the amenity of innocent access, may result 
in accelerating the process we wish to see stopped, or, at all 
events, retarded till some economic development makes it really 
necessary. Some few days ago (Ihave not the reference at hand) 
the Times, commenting on the recent foreshore-bathing case, 
observed that such rights against the public as it was held 
ownership of the foreshore carried with it could hardly have 
been allowed to grow up had they not, as a rule, been exercised 
with tenderness and discretion; and should this cease to be the 
case, Parliament might have to intervene. 

With regard to “ open spaces” in general (to use the best short 
phrase that occurs), would any injustice be done if the legal 
rights of owners were cut down to conformity with the best 
practice of reasonable owners? At all events, might not any 
prima-facie injustice be amply compensated by a readjustment of 
the basis of assessment for rating or taxing purposes ? 

The suggestion is that any particular site might be placed, for 
the time being, at the option of the owner, in either of two 
categories. In the one category, it would bo subject to public 
amenities, and would be assessed on a percentage of the valuation, 
or perhaps would pay rates and taxes at so much less in the 

ound. In the other category, the public might be rigorously 
excluded ; but the owner, it seems to me, would suffer no wrong 
if, as against him, for purposes of taxation, the value of the site 
were taken to be what it would become when “ developed” under 
economic conditions which, if and when they became actual, 
would be inconsistent with the public amenities, as, for instance, 
the “development” of a potential building estate. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. CARSLAKE THOMPSON. 


[We cannot agree that it would be politic to raise the 
opposition of all who want to make money out of land by 
adopting our correspondent’s proposals. We agree, however, 
that we must not give the impression that all places of 
natural beauty ought to be bought up by the National Trust, 
and that individual owners need not feel that they have any 
duties in the matter. In the Ullswater case we believe that 
the owner has acted generously as regards the price asked, 
and that no attempt has been made by him to place a fancy 
value on the land offered by him to the Trust.—Ep, 


Spectator. ] 





SURRENDER OF NAPOLEON.” 

[To THe Eprror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—With regard to your notice in the Spectator of 
June 18th of the interesting new edition of Maitland’s 
“Surrender of Napoleon,” I may state that Maitland was 
stationed off Rochefort in 1815 by the order of my father, the 
late Vice-Admiral the Honourable Sir Henry Hotham, then 
in command of the British Squadron off the West Coast of 
An excellent letter from my father’s Flag-Captain 


“THE 


France. 





(Senhouse) to his wife appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine of 
September, 1897, detailing as an eye-witness how my father 
and Senhouse visited Napoleon on the ‘Bellerophon’ on 
July 15th, 1815, and how Napoleon was received on board my 
father’s flagship ‘Superb’ the next day. I may perhaps be 
permitted to say here that a sentence occurs in the above. 
mentioned letter which is quoted by Lord Rosebery in hig 
“Napoleon : the Last Phase,” but which dces not appear in the 
copy of Senhouse’s letter which I have in my possession. It 
is as follows :—* After two short meetings, both Hotham the 
Admiral, and Senhouse the Flag-Captain, felt all their pre. 
judices evaporate. The Admiral and myself—writes Senhouse— 
have both discovered that our inveteracy has oozed out like 
the courage of Acres in ‘The Rivals.’” The above sentence 
must have been somehow interpolated in the letter before it 
was sent to Macmillan. Indeed, the words “two short meet. 
ings” are sufficiently refuted by the description of the only 
two long and interesting interviews between Napoleon and my 
father so graphically described in Senhouse’s letters. Any- 
how, any one who was acquainted with my father’s pro. 
fessional career would know at once that neither he nor 
Senhouse could ever have given expression to such craven non- 
sense. I have seen it stated,—I forget where :—“ Itis said that 
history repeats itself: most indubitably is this the case where 
accuracy is in question. I doubt if any greater nonsense and 
untruths have ever been written about a great man than 
about Napoleon.’ But “my people love to have it so.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Beaumont Horwam, 


Brighton. 





THE VICTORIA LEAGUE.—OFFER OF PRIZES 
FOR LECTURES. 
[To THz Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I am enclosing a copy of our leafiet giving notice of the 
prizes which we offer for lectures, and would venture to ask 
your very kind help in bringing the matter before the public. 
If, therefore, you should feel able to help forward the scheme 
by inserting this letter in your paper, my Committee will be 
deeply grateful. Copies of the leaflet can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the League.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpitH LyTTE.ron. 


* VICTORIA LEAGUE. 
President Tuer CountTEss OF JERSEY. 
The Education Committee of the Victoria League offers— 
One Prize of £10, Two Prizes of £2 10s. each, and 
Three Prizes of £5 each, Six Prizes of £1 each, 
for written lectures on the following subjects (the Prizes to be 
awarded in December) :— 
7. Zanzibar, British East Africa and 
Uganda. 
8. Nigeria and the West African 
Colonies and Protectorates, 
CANADA, 
9. Quebec and Ontario. 
10. Maritime Provinces and New: 
foundland. 

5. Egypt. 11. Manitoba and the North-West. 

6. The Soudan. 12. British Columbia. 

Each lecture must consist of about 3,000 words, and be capable 
of illustration by such lantern slides as would enable an audience 
to realise the chief aspects of the country and the life of its people. 

The lectures should be concisely and graphically written from 
personal knowledge of the country. 

The MSS. must be type-written, and should reach the Secretary 
of the Victoria League, Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W., not 
later than November lst. The lectures which win the Prizes 
will become the property of the Victoria League.” 


INDIA. 
. Madras Presidency. 
2. Bombay Presidency. 
3. Calcutta and the Ganges. 
. North-West Frontier and the 
Punjab. 


AFRICA. 





THE YORKSHIREMAN’S COAT-OF-ARMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Many years ago an old Yorkshireman in Australia told 
me that the Yorkshireman’s coat-of-arms consisted of three 
objects. I remember two, which I give in his own words — 
A magpie,—* because a magpie can chatter with any one, and 
so can a Yorkshireman”; a flitch of bacon,—“ because it is 
no good until it is hung, nor is a Yorkshireman.” Will one 
of your readers tell me the third ?—I an, Sir, &., 
W. H. THompson. 
P.S.—I am not quite sure whether there is not a fourth 


“ quartering.” 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’} 


S1r,—During the last few weeks I have been gathering from 
cottagers and others in purely rural districts in Sussex and 
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Surrey, and at least four miles from any town, faets which 
sadly demonstrate the irony of such articies as have frequently 
appeared of late in the Press and elsewhere on the decline of 
the birth-rate in London and the large towns, and of the 
population in rural districts. 


An intelligent village tradesman with whom I had some con- 
yersation told me that there was a premium in the neighbourhood 
on unmarried men who could be crowded in as lodgers. Many of 
these would like to marry if they could find cottages; and he 
mentioned the case of a farm going begging, and of farmers 
becoming bankrupt, because there was no labour to work the land 
on account of the absence of houses. 

In passing I visited some well-built new cottages with two bed- 
rooms each, and living-room and scullery downstairs. There were 
tiny strips of garden, but not nearly sufficient on which to dispose 
of household slops, excreta, &c., in a sanitary manner. The 
cesspools have to be emptied every two days; and I was in- 
formed that there was nowhere to put the contents except on 
the tiny patch of garden. It is not difficult to foresee that in 
a few years the premises of these cottages will be in an 
extremely insanitary condition, and the soil saturated with 
filth. The cottages are let at 5s. a week each. <A very poor 
grass field quite out of sight, and at a considerable distance 
from the mansion, bounds the cottage gardens, and one of the 
occupiers (a tradesman) would much like to obtain an acre 
of this field for fruit cultivation. Although this would pay the 
owner much better than the present arrangement, he prefers to 
keep his property intact rather than have the extra money. A 
builder with whom I conversed took strong exception to the 
stringency of the local bye-laws, which, he said, made it very 
difficult for a working man to build his own cottage if he ever 
found it possible to do so. However this may be, my own 
observations led me to the conclusion that the sanitary authorities 
could not well be more remiss than they are at present about 
sanitation and the disposal of sewage, &c. 

Another resident in the neighbourhood told me of an excellent 
man—one of the fast-disappearing hedgers and ditchers—whose 
cottage was required by a new owner, and who would have to 
leave the neighbourhood and go, he knew not where, because 
there was no other house. A village tradesman wished to engage 
a valuable married assistant, but could not do so because there 
was no cottage to be found, and his business and the convenience 
of others suffer seriously in consequence, so much so that he may 
be compelled to retire. Some of the labourers bicycle out several 
miles to their work from the neighbouring towns, but the 
majority cannot afford this on account of the enhanced rent, 
unless they crowd into one or two rooms. It is hardly to be 
wondered at if the cottagers often yield to the strong pressure 

and financial advantages of crowding a lodger into a cottage 
already too full! 

I saw one wretched dilapidated hovel, with dangerous and 
railless ladder stairs, and low ceilings black from smoke—only 
fit to be condemned—in which a child had died in the spring 
from double pneumonia in a room in which the rain was flowing 
in through wide crevices in and under the back door, and after 
lying awhile amongst the broken bricks of the floor, all that did 
not soak in found its way out at the front door. One of the doors 
always has to be open on account of the smoke. This ‘“ home” 
was occupied by a married couple with six children. There is a 
small garden, and the rent is three shillings a week and rates. 
The woman said that a very large proportion of her husband’s 
wages went in illness and doctors’ bills, but there was no other 
house to be had, and whenever one fell vacant there were so many 
after it that the man without family, or with only one or two 
children, was always the selected tenant, as no one would let to a 
large family if he could help it. 

There is oftener than not “ no room to live,” either in town or 
country, and as long as the existing strong pressure of circum- 
stances tends to reduce marriage and the natural increase of 
families, so long will it be idle to deplore depopulation and 
useless to offer premiums on births, as has recently been done by 
one of the great friendly societies. 
—I an, Sir, &e., 

The Downs, St. Neots. 

[There is only one solution of this terrible problem,— 
cheaper building. But cheaper building is impossible so 
long as we maintain our ridiculous, nay, criminal, system 
of building bye-laws, which prevent the use of cheap materials, 
such as wood and patent substances. A house of cement slabs 
on wood, or rough-cast on lath-and-plaster, may not be theo- 
retically so good as a house “built throughout of brick or 
stone,” but it is a great deal better than no house at all. 
What is wanted is a £100 cottage that can be let for £6 a year. 
Whether we shall ever reach this ideal is, we admit, doubtful ; 
but we certainly never shall reach it while we apply bye- 
laws to rural areas fit only for town streets. —Ep. Spectator. | 


C. CocHRANE. 





TRAVELLING MANNERS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The letter of “H. J. 8.” in the Spectator of August 6th 
recalls an amusing experience of a friend of mine with a 








traveller in the City of London many years ago. The 
traveller asked the way to some public building, and was 
directed to go down a certain street. When he had proceeded 
a short distance my friend hailed him and, calling him back, 
told him he had forgotten something. The traveller asked 
what, and being informed that he had forgotten to say 
“Thank you,” he exclaimed: “Oh! if you want thanks——” 
and set off to walk in the opposite direction to that which 
had been pointed out.—I am, Sir, &e. J.C. F. 


[To THe Epiror or Tue ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Analysing my feelings as a small, dark, spare man of 
Celtic or Brythonic origin, I venture to remark that it is not 
only the manners of the travelling Anglo-Saxon which excite 
antipathy on the Continent. In me the sight of the gross- 
bodied, gluttonous, beef-and-beer-fed Englishman, with or 
without a red face, awakens repugnance just removed from 
loathing. St. John Chrysostom remarked that there was some 
reason for fatness in a pig, but none for it in a man. Of 
course, these gross people tell you that they cannot avoid it, 
and would grow fat on air. When sucha man, possibly under 
forty years of age, gives his hat a tilt on to one side of his 
head, he becomes capable of any rudeness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CELTIC, 


THE REPORT OF THE SLAUGHTERING 
COMMITTEE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srzr,—Among the editorial comments in your issue of July 30th 
there appeared a brief reference approving the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Admiralty to consider the 
question of the more humane slaughtering of animals in- 
tended for food; but as I feel very strongly that the gravity 
of the case requires something beyond a passing comment, 
perhaps you will allow me to expand what you have already 
said, and will find room in your columns for this letter. 


The Spectator has for many years been so uniformly well dis- 
posed towards the animal world that I had hoped that it would 
have taken advantage of the opportunity offered by the publica- 
tion of the Report in question to bring home to its readers as 
forcibly and explicitly as possible the crying need that exists for 
slaughter-house reform in this country. Only a very limited 
number of people read Blue-books, and if the Press is not in- 
sistent in directing attention to such matters, the public is very 
apt to “pass by on the other side,” especially if the subject is as 
unpleasant as this is. 

To ensure reform—that is to say, to prevent preventable 
cruelty—the prime necessity is to educate the thinking public 
to cultivate a due sense of proportion in considering the pains 
inflicted by man upon the brute creation. A lame horse between 
the shafts of a cab seldom lacks ardent sympathisers; a host of 
champions—often fanatical champions—are ever ready to pro- 
claim the tortures which, so they allege, are undergone by the 
victims in experimental laboratories; but few people are to be 
found who realise that it is the calves, sheep, and pigs in the 
slaughter-house that have the first claim to our pity and, when 
necessary, to our intervention. ‘The lame horse probably suffers 
nothing worse than discomfort; the “ brown dog” will be duly 
anaesthetised ; but the calf’s throat may be cut in circum- 
stances that need not include the barest extenuation of suffer- 
ing. Is it not a curious product of our civilisation that the law 
forbids a well-educated and specially trained expert to give a 
guinea-pig a hypodermic injection in the interests of science, 
except under the most elaborate regulations, whilst it allows 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, without qualification or exception, to 
kill his beast as he lists, and without having to render account 
to a soul? 

The Committee condemns, and as I think rightly condemns, 
the Jewish method of slaughtering oxen; but as long as English 
people fail to insist that their smaller animals shall be killed as 
humanely as possible, they are not justified in criticising 
others. In favour of the Jews it must be said that under the 
Shecheta régime only skilful slaughtermen are employed, and 
knives are necessarily of an exquisite sharpness; the Jewish 
authorities, moreover, have carefully investigated the subject, 
and, whilst keeping within the limits of a ritual which they hold 
to be essential, take certain precautions to avoid additional suffer- 
ing. We have no such excuse. We kill callously for no better 
reason than that it is the custom of the trade, and in the name of 
common humanity it behoves us to set our own house in order 
without a moment's delay. 

It is hoped that one result of the Slaughtering Committee’s 
Report will be the passing of an Act of Parliament making it 
illegal to draw blood from an animal without previously unsensing 
it by stunning, or otherwise; but even with the law in its present 
state much can be done by private endeavour. Urban authorities 
have powers which they are hardly familiar with, and they want 
stirring up to an appreciation of their responsibilities; and if con- 
sumers will only combine, they can easily compel their local 
butchers to adopt methods of slaughter that are less objectionable 
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from the humanitarian standpoirit than those traditionally in 
vogue with the trade. 


—I an, Sir, &c., W. M. L. 


[We gladly publish our correspondent’s letter, and can 
assure him that nothing but the pressure on our space pre- 
vented us from dealing with the matter at greater length on 
a former occasion. We must add, however, that we cannot 
open our columns to a general discussion on this question, or 
on the point raised by “ W. M. L.” in regard to scientific ex- 
periments on animals.—Eb. Spectator.] 





. A SURREY RIFLE CLUB FIELD DAY: 
A CORRECTION. 
[To THE Eprtor oF THE “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—In the interesting letter under the above heading in 
your issue of August 6th “ Z.” makes a statement which I 
must, in the interest of my club, correct. “Z.” states that 
the Newlands Rifle Club “ was the first founded in Surrey, if 
not in England, of the new rifle clubs which sprang up in 
1900.” Ido not think it can be disputed that the Epsom and 
District Rifle Club, founded on Boxing-day, 1899, was actually 
the first club of this kind founded in England. We riflemen 
of Surrey and England owe a great deal to Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey and the Newlands Club, and to Sir Conan Doyle 
and his club; but I believe public notice was first attracted 
to the idea of rifle clubs by a letter from Sir T. T. Bucknill 
to a daily paper, describing the formation of the Epsom Club. 
Asa result of that letter I received in January, 1900, forty 
or fifty letters from various parts of England and Wales.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Gro. F. Buraszss, 

Hon. Sec. Epsom and District Rifle Club. 


[We regret the mistake made in our last issue in regard to 
the first of the new rifle clubs, and we heartily congratulate 
the Epsom Club on being the premier rifle club, or, at any 
rate, the premier club in the new movement.—ED. Spectator. ] 





A CAT AND DOG STORY. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Can you find room for a cat and dog story? We have 
here an old Irish terrier who generally considers himself past 
fighting, and also a cat who was born on the premises six 
years ago. They have always been friends, but not to any 
demonstrative degree. Some little time since the dog was by 
the drive gate when another and larger dog attacked him, 
pinning him down on the ground. The cat, who chanced to 
be in the bushes close by, dashed out, sprang on to the big 
dog's back, and dug in his claws so effectively that the under 
dog was released, while Thomas regained his bush. How- 
ever, the enemy once more went for the old terrier; but the 
cat was quite equal to the occasion, and this time made a 
frontal attack, striking the dog repeatedly in the face, and 
finally putting him to flight. The cat is a large tabby, and 
certainly enjoys a fight, though in his encounters with a 
younger cat we have he usually gets the worst of it. He is 
a great hand at catching young rabbits, one of which he 
brought in a few months since and presented to his friend 
the Irishman.—I am, Sir, &c., J. OLpDRID Scort. 
Oxted, Surrey. 





[*,* We have to acknowledge postal orders for £2 sent by 
“ Viator” on behalf of the old couple mentioned in our article, 
“ Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


[** It is greatly to be hoped that London will not lose the incalculable benefits 
of the Hampstead Heath extension owing to the failure to raise the last 
£5,£00."—Spectator, July 30th.] 

Try never ask, they never hope, to share 

The lovingkindness of the larger air 

Breathed from the sea, the mountain, or the moor, 
Those gallant, uncomplaining poor, 

Who toil and faint, but never quite despair. 





They only ask, the many of the few, 
Their right to keep the beauty of the view 
From that familiar heath and bill 
Unchanged, undesecrated still, 
And there to rest awhile, then toil anew. 


Are we so gentle, are their hearts so rude? 
Against the rich Christ waged not any feud, 
Yet when we leave the town He stays behind. 
Have we no portion in His mind 
Who had compassion on the multitude ? 
HueH Macnacuten, 








BOOKS. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI* 

OnE thing which this little book on Rossetti makes very clear 
is that in Mr. Benson we have a new biographer of exceptional 
gifts of sympathy and judgment, endowed, moreover, with as 
serviceable a prose style as any one could need. He writes, 
like all true poets, with consistent lucidity, and his periods 
have also an attractive cadence and dignity. With all his 
criticisms we may not be in agreement, but we can point to no 
page that is not marked by high sincerity and faultless taste, 
To write the record of the life of such a man as Rossetti~ 
rebel, iconoclast, and mocker as he often was, individualist to 
the core, never wholly of England yet ever in it—is no easy 
task, in brief compass, in such a series as this. It would seem 
to require either full-length treatment or the mordant essay 
form. Yet Mr. Benson has contrived in small space to 
present Rossetti the man with conspicuous fairness, and to 
estimate his works too. 

As an example of Mr. Benson’s manner we could not 
perhaps take better passages than those which tell the 
story of the burial and exhumation of the poems,—one of the 
most curious incidents in all literature, and one needing in 
the narrator, at so recent a date, exceptional gifts of tact, 
In 1862 Mrs. Rossetti died :— 


“ Rossetti’s demeanour at the inquest and during the sad days 
before the funeral was extraordinarily courageous and dignified. 
Just before the coffin was closed he left the room in which some 
friends were assembled, taking with him a manuscript book of 
poems, and placed it between the cheek and the hair of his dead 
wife. He then came back and said what he had done, adding 
that they had often been written when she was suffering and 
when he might have been attending to her, and that the solitary 
text of them should go with her to the grave. It seems that 
Ford Madox Brown, who was present, thought that this impulsive 
sacrifice was quixotic, but at such a moment remonstrance was 
impossible. Kossetti evidently meant it to be a punishment to 
himself for sacrificing the gentle tendance of love to ambitious 
dreams, and for even deeper failures of duty, and the volume was 
buried with his wife in Highgate cemetery that day. The tale of 
their sad recovery will hereatter be told; but the act has a tragic 
beauty when one considers what hopes Rossetti thus resigned; 
and it may be doubted whether in the annals of literature there 
is any scene which strikes so vehement a note of sorrow and self- 
reproach —the abased penitence of a strong, contrite, and 
passionate soul.” 

Seven years passed, and the desire to publish became more 
and more pressing with the poet. Says Mr. Benson:— 


“His friends had several times urged him to recover the ms.; 
Rossetti resisted, but at last, fretted by his inability to remem- 
ber the poems, he yielded. The matter was arranged with the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, afterwards Lord Aberdare. One 
night, seven and a half years after the funeral, a fire was lit by 
the side of the grave, and the coffin was raised and opened. The 
body is described as having been almost unchanged. Rossetti, 
alone and oppressed with self-reproachful thoughts, sat in a 
friend’s house while the terrible task was done. The stained and 
mouldered manuscript was carefully dried and treated, and at 
last returned to his possession. He copied the poems out him- 
self, and destroyed the volume. But it is impossible to resist a 
certain feeling of horror at the episode. Rossetti was not a man 
to have yielded tamely to the suggestions of friends in this or 
any other matter ; such grace as belonged to the original act was 
forfeited by the recovery of the book; and there is a certain 
taint about the literary ambition which could thus violate the 
secrecy of the grave, however morbid the original sacrifice may 
have been.” : 

The situation seems to us to be handled in these passages 
with singular delicacy and courage. 

Of Rossetti’s verse, what strikes us first and foremost is the 
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contrast of its mood with that of the present generation. 
The pendulum has, indeed, swung far since the day when 
“The Blessed Damozel,” after its appearance in the Germ, 
was passed about in manuscript from hand to hand, a new 
experience in wonder :— 
“The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 
‘ Yet now, and in this‘place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face... 
Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves, 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun ; 

So high, that looking downward thenco 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
’Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 

Their heart-remembered names ; 
And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm.” 


in the present day, when we are possibly cloyed with the 
effects proceeding from this poem—the aesthetic movement 
which derived from it; all the pictures of Rossetti’s imitators ; 
the hundreds of small poets who quickly acquired a little of 
the seed—we find it, perhaps, difficult to understand 
the surprise and rapture produced in sensitive minds by 
Rossetti’s most characteristic and, we think, most remark- 
able poem. Probably the same thrill can never be known 
again, even by the poet’s newest and youngest reader. The 
time has passed; Rossetti remains an exotic in English 
literature. 

The fact is that he approximated in his own character too 
little to the normal man, and was too little interested in 
normal life and its hopes and fears, ever to be a popular poet. 
The popular poet must reflect the common heart; Rossetti’s 
concern was with his own heart only,—his own heart as it was 
in fact and his own heart in an imaginary world of his own 
creating. Love, his controlling theme, is not an English 
obsession. We love in the intervals of other business. 
Rossetti brought to bear upon his study of the passion an 
intensity of purpose and stability of devotion that are to be 
found elsewhere only in the Italian poets whom he most 
honoured. He went his own way as inflexibly as only a poet 
can (there is no such masterly selfishness as the poet’s), and 
as thoroughly as perhaps no other poet save Wordsworth, the 
emperor of egotists (whom Rossetti called “ good but unbear- 
able”) ever did. But whereas Wordsworth’s way was more 
or less in line with that of the man and brother, Rossetti’s was 
alien. He had no comfort to offer, no solace. In certain 
moods one may find in his sonnets and lyrics food for wistful 
reflection and not unwelcome regret; but Rossetti can never 


never beckoned to share his secrets, and he brings no balm. 
For the most part he must be read for pure aesthetic delight, 
and it is for this reason that his readers are few. 


Hence he remains a poet’s poet, his verse so full of delicious 
surprise and power, his courage so superb. Mr. Benson’s 
criticisms of Rossetti’s technique could not be better; for he 
Speaks as a craftsman too, and a very discerning one. Yet 
upon poets, we should say, Rossetti has had far less influence 
than upon painters. As a poetical force he has never ap 
proached Mr, Swinburne ; and even Morris, perhaps, had more 
direct imitators. But as a painter his personality is traceable 
in every exhibition where art is general and not of the coterie. 
At the New Gallery this year, for example, you see it on every 
side; and at the Academy it would be visible, too, if anything 
were visible there after five minutes. 

The only side of Rossetti’s nature at which Mr. Benson 
does not even hint is his scornful yet Rabelaisian humour, 
breaking out now and again into amusing if cruel epigrams 
or nonsense verse at the expense of certain of those quidnuncs, 
worthy and otherwise, whom the individualist in art must 
always have to meet and yet must always despise. Echoes of 
certain rhymed irreverences, caustic and vigorous, float through 
our mind as we write these words ; but whether there was any 
call for Mr. Benson to record them in a book in this series is 
a question which he has perhaps answered rightly by silence. 
And yet one or two, among the prose passages from the letters 
at the end, might have added another lamp with which to 
light this curious character. 

From Mr. Benson’s selections from the letters we quote 
here and there, in order to emphasise the unfamiliar practical 
common-sense side of that poet who, perhaps more than any 
other, is permitted by his readers to dwell in a sanctum apart, 
a creature of air and fire rather than flesh and blood :— 

“Have you seen anything of W. B. Scott’s volume? I may be 
able to send it you sooner or later, if you like. The title-page 
has a vignette with the words ‘ Poems by a Painter’ printed very 
gothically indeed. A copy being sent to old Carlyle, he did not 
read any of the poems, but read the title, ‘Poems by a Printer.’ 
He wrote off at once to the imaginary printer to tell him to stick 
to his types and give up his metaphors. Woolner saw the book 
lying at Carlyle’s, heard the story, and told him of his mistake, 
at which he had the decency to seem a little annoyed, as he knows 
Scott, and esteems him and his family. Now that we are allied 
with Turkey, we might think seriously of the bastinado for that 
old man, on such occasions as the above.” 

“Might not Tupper say truly, ‘Let not Man, fattening, leave 
his dress-trowsers too long unworn, lest a worse thing come unto 
him’?” 

“Tt is an awful fact that sun, moon, or candlelight once looked 
down on the human portent of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Hannah 
More convened in solemn conclave above the outspread sonnets 
of Milton, with a meritorious and considerate resolve of finding 
out for him ‘why they were so bad.’ This is so stupendous a 
warning, that perhaps it may even incline one to find some of 
them better than they are.” 

“T’ve been greatly interested in Wuthering Heights, the first 
novel I’ve read for an age, and the best (as regards power and 
sound style) for two ages, except Sidonia. But it is a fiend of a 
book,—an incredible monster, combining all the stronger female 
tendencies from Mrs. Browning to Mrs. Brownrigg. The action 
is laid in hell,—only it seems places and people have English 
names there.” 





THE CAUSE OF RUSSIA’S FAILURE.* 


WE all want to know the truth about Russia, but it is not 
easy to get at it. Political or social prepossessions make it 
unusually difficult for observers to see that vast empire of the 
Czar in dry light. One tells us that all Russia is corrupt, 
effete, and doomed to perish speedily; another, with appar- 
ently the same opportunities for judging, waxes enthusiastic 
about the “ civilising mission” which Russia is carrying out 
in Asia, and perhaps even in Europe. As a rule, the 
English traveller leans to the former opinion, the Frenck 
to the latter. Probably neither is quite accurate; the 
difficulty of drawing an indictment against a whole people is 
still as great as it was in the time of Burke, and in Russia 
the vast extent and extreme heterogeneity of the empire make 
it peculiarly hard to dogmatise. We have, at least, no lack of 
material in the shape of the reports of acute and unprejudiced 





* (1) Russian Affairs. By Geoffrey Drage. 
—(2) Russia as it Really Is. By Carl Joubert. London: E. Nash. 
——(3) Manchu and Muscovite. By B.L. Putnam Weale. London: Macmillan 
and Co. [10s. net.|——(4) Manchwria and Korea. By H.J.Whigham. London: 


London: J. Murray. [21s. *'] 
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observers, and the reader of the five books—all interesting 
and useful in their different styles—which lie before us will 
have no small assistance towards comprehending the present 
position of Russian affairs and the probable trend of Russian 
policy. They vary considerably in literary method and merit, 
but they all agree in leading to the same conclusions,—that 
the Russian people has a great future before it, but must first 
succeed in reforming the intolerably corrupt and inefficient 
government under which at present it vainly struggles ; that 
Russia has “put her money on the wrong horse” by aiming 
at a vast Asiatic empire when her territory was still so far 
from consolidation, and in seeking chimerical advantages in 
the Far East whilst a great and promising task lay at her very 
door in the Balkans. 

Mr. Drage and Mr. Joubert aim alike at depicting the 
existing state of things in Russia. Mr. Drage depends 
mainly upon a great array of solid fact, derived from the best 
authorities in all languages; Mr. Joubert is content with a 
picturesque selection of the impressions that he has gained 
during nine years spent in Russia in communion with all 
sorts and conditions of men. Mr. Drage has given us an 
admirable work of reference, Mr. Joubert a readable book. 
Both agree in the final impression that they produce on the 
reader. The Russian people, still inarticulate and hardly 
conscious of its real power, is slowly reaching the point at 
which no weight on the safety-valve will keep a working 
pressure of steam in the boiler. Reform or revolution must 
come speedily. ‘“ Dissatisfaction with the existing order is to 
be found in every class of society,” says Mr. Drage, “and it 
cannot be doubted that the nation is slowly gathering its 
forces together in protest against the Government which has 
allowed such a state of things to come into being.” The 
seeds of revolution are already sown, says Mr. Joubert :— 

“There are mothers bringing up sons who will be the judges of 

vengeance, and who are now learning to lisp the word. There 
are in foreign universities young Russians who are studying 
science with set jaws, and thinking; but they will not be always 
thinking. In the breast of every humble moujik there is a con- 
suming fire. He is ignorant and cannot diagnose the malady, 
and he is patient in his suffering. But when the young men 
return from the foreign universities and tell him the real nature 
of his disease, and fan the smouldering flame within him, the 
bestial flame of savagery will leap out, destroying in wanton fury 
all whom he is incited to destroy.” 
Russia, indeed, reproduces to-day all the symptoms which 
preceded the French Revolution a century ago. The people 
are crushed by taxes and seignorial rights, education is a dead 
letter, justice is corrupt, and there is no Constitutional avenue 
by which the oppressed can reason with the oppressor. The 
Army is uncertain; the nominal head of the Government, 
however good his intentions may be, is practically powerless 
when the bureaucracy and the high officials think differently 
from him; and the educated classes have no voice in the man- 
agement of affairs unless they abnegate their individuality by 
entering the official ranks, Otherwise any protest which they 
venture to make against the existing order of things is 
rewarded by deportation to Siberia in circumstances of 
which Mr. Joubert gives a graphic description in the third 
part of his book, where he describes how—by the aid of the 
almighty rouble—he assisted some young friends of his to 
escape. Meantime the Russian peasant—the backbone of the 
country—hangs back from taking his necessary part in the 
industries which ail friends of Russia desire to see flourishing. 
Altogether things are looking very bad, even without taking 
the strain of the present war into account, and one cannot lay 
aside these two interesting and instructive volumes without 
feeling that before very long there must be a radical reform 
in Russian society, whether it be initiated from above or below, 
whether it be by way of peaceful evolution or of savage inter- 
necine struggles. 

Russia’s empire in the Far East, of which so much has 
been made by those Russian statesmen who profess to think 
that the satisfaction of reaching the open sea—the “ warm 
water ”’—will make amends to the moujik for all domestic 
oppression, is in just as bad a way. Mr. Weale’s remarkable 
letters from Manchuria, written during the autumn of 1903 
for certain Far Eastern papers, and now recast into a valuable 
and illuminating book, are enough to demonstrate that. The 
boasted provinces for which Russia has suffered so much dis- 
honour, and is now pouring out blood and treasure—apparently 
to no purpose—have turned out a disappointment. The 





attempts made to turn Manchuria into a Russian colony have 
been wholly unsuccessful. When Mr. Weale made his journey 
the Russian population was represented solely by the soldiers 
and railway guards, the contractors and their workmen in 
government employment, and the motley crew of camp- 
followers and hangers-on of both sexes who batten on them. 
The reason of this failure to attract the much-desired 
colonists is pretty clear. It lies in the notorious fact that 
Manchuria has been governed hitherto simply as a preserve for 
official fortune-hunting. Everything has been done by bribery 
and corruption. Mr. Weale is very eandid in his account of the 
principles which guide the Manchurian officials, from the highest 
to the lowest. ‘“ Nobody will move until his palm has been 
greased. Chinese are aghast and ask how it is that their own 
officials have acquired such a name for ‘squeeze,’ when in 
Europe squeezers and renderers of false accounts exist to such 
an undreamt-of extent.” Everywhere below the surface there 
is “a rottenness anda hollowness” which are not reassuring 
for those who hope great things of Russia. It is no use fora 
government to endeavour to attract trade by building a great 
port—like Dalny, of whose colossal plan Mr. Whigham gives a 
very striking description—and to expect honest traders to 
settle in a land where every transaction, from the acceptance 
of a tender to the enforcement of a contract in the law-courts, 
is frankly controlled by the longest and most freely opened 
purse. Russia, in short, according to all these students, is 
hopelessly corrupt throughout her administrative system, 
alike in Europe and Asia, in ber ancient provinces and in her 
new acquisitions. If the Japanese succeed in persuading her 
that it is time to try other methods, even by the stern logic of 
bayonets and shells, they will do the Czar’s empire one of 
those immense services that, as Burke finely said, only come 
when “ our antagonist is our helper.” 

The last book on our list, Mr. Wyon’s admirably picturesque 
and vivid account of the Balkan States as they exist to-day, 
bears indirectly upon the same point,—the failure of Russian 
statesmanship to see things in their true relationship. He 
testifies to the excellent material for empire-building that is 
found in heroic little Montenegro, among the wild but 
chivalrous Albanians, and in the ranks of the promising 
Bulgarian levies. A really great Russian statesman would 
have seen that the shortest cut to the “ warm water” was by 
way of Constantinople, and would have perceived the great 
possibilities which lay in a steady propaganda among the 
Balkan races, all of whom look to the Czar as their natural 
overlord and protector against the Turk. Perhaps we ought 
to be selfishly glad that Russia has preferred to fritter 
away her power in wild dreams of dominion on the Pacific 
coast; but from the Russian point of view the game to play 
was that of Balkan confederation under Russian auspices. 
Mr. Wyon’s book shows how deserving of help the Balkan 
peoples are; but perhaps it is as well for them that Russia 
has abandoned their cause, and left them free to work out 
their own salvation. 





FISHING.* 

THE allocation of a whole volume to the salmon, the trout, 
and their common relative, the sea-trout, is doubtless justified 
by tradition and sentiment. But it is not in accord with 
facts. “The ordinary individual,” says a writer, concerned, it 
is true, with another branch of the sport, “must say good-bye 
to salmon and trout fishing, so far as filling in a holiday is 
concerned.” Possibly it is going too far to couple trout with 
salmon in this way. The angler has, of course, to go further 
afield for trout than was necessary half-a-century ago, and 
he needs greater skill; but still the creature is to be found. 
The salmon is almost absolutely out of reach. In the United 
Kingdom, in Norway, even in Canada, unless the fisherman 
is willing to go at least a hundred miles out of the beaten 
track, salmon-fishing, though it exists, is almost as inacces- 
sible to the “ordinary individual” as the moon. If he 
has time and money and patience, he may take a “rod” in 
some proprietary water, and come back after a month's 
labour with, perhaps, a single capture to his name; but this 
is not salmon-fishing in any reasonable sense of that term. 
The writer of this review, natus melioribus annis, once caught 
seventy-odd “ fish ”—the term is appropriated to the salmon, 

* Fishing. Edited by Horace G, Hutchinson, 2 vols, London: G, Newnes. 
[12s. 6d. per vol.] 
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at least in Scotland—in a five weeks’ holiday, at a cost of £30. 
But this was nearly fifty years ago, and the sportsman of 
to-day will hardly believe it. Still, we do not grudge to the 
king of fishes the two hundred and fifty pages which the 
editor and his collaborators accord to him. Their treatment 
of the subject has all the completeness which its dignity 
demands. The science is dealt with by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
F.RS., an authority of the first class, whose elaborate 
description is all that could be desired. It is only in accord 
with what happens in other provinces of Nature that there 
are individuals which defy all classification, which neither 
angler, nor gillie, nor cook, often as good a judge as any one, 
can positively identify. Dr. J. Kingston Barton discusses the 
“Food and Feeding” of the creature, and dismisses, we see, 
the common fancy that he does not feed as regularly as other 
animals. Then comes a chapter on the “ Natural and Artificial 
Reproduction of Salmon and Trout,” by Mr. J. B. Fielding, 
headed, it may be observed, with a certain grim humour, 
by a picture of an otter, and very full of interest and instruc- 
tion. By this time the reader is prepared for technical 
teaching in the art of salmon-fishing. He may never have 
the chance of putting his knowledge to practical use—non 
cuivis contingitt—but he can learn what lures to use in the 
way of flies—there is an admirable coloured plate of “ Typical 
Salmon Flies”—and even the less legitimate prawn and, 
horrendum dictu, the worm; of what kind his rod, his reel, 
his line should be; how he should stand to make his cast; 
how he is to contend with a side wind, or a wind directly 
against him. There is a special chapter on the “Spey Throw,” 
a method suitable for places of exceptional difficulty. The 
editor contributes a chapter on “The Making of Salmon 
Passes”; finally, we have actual experiences of fishing in 
Norway, with an elaborate description of the “fishings,” 
which one reads as one might a description of the scenery of 
the moon. 
In Part IT. we come to the “Trout.” Here there are some 
specialities of treatment. One enterprising writer tells us 
how to “Make a Trout Stream.” ‘This cannot be done, of 
course, in the grounds of an ordinary suburban residence; 
but there are plenty of places where something really service- 
able can be done. The writer has in his mind a case where 
some miles of quite respectable trout-fishing were made, so to 
speak, at a small cost. The maker had the land and the water; 
and the fish, thanks to the enterprise of the breeders of trout, 
are not difficult to get. It is noticeable that no less than six 
chapters are given to the subject of “The Floating Fly.” 
When we say that they are the work of Mr. F. M. Halford 
the reader will not expect from us any attempt at criticism. 
The editor, we are glad to see, does not abandon the cause of 
the now commonly despised “ wet-fly,” and pleads it with 
knowledge as well as energy; but non nostrum tantas com- 
ponere lites. “Sea Trout Fishing” is disposed of in a couple 
of chapters, both from the pen of Mr. A. E. Gathorne Hardy, 
and very pleasant reading. The sea-trout is a very simple- 
minded creature, doomed, we fear, to a not very remote 
extinction. Certainly the numbers of his tribe have greatly 
diminished within the last fifty years. A few pages are given 
to the char and the grayling, and then in Vol. Il. we 
come to the tarpon, with which the man “of humble 
means” may satisfy himself, in default of the salmon. 
“Humble means” is, of course, a relative phrase. Mr. 
Turner-Turner applies it to gentlemen who can afford £200, 
with some £20 more for tackle, and a couple of months’ holiday, 
taken by preference in May and June. Archbishops, Judges, 
barristers, legislators, merchants, all, in fact, who have any 
employment, are shut out by the time, and it is not every one 
who has the money. But for those who have both there is 
the money’s worth. They are sure to catch something, and 
something large,—a tarpon (possibly of 150 Ib.), or a shark, or 
a turtle, or a ray, “a huge bird-like fish with great wing-shaped 
fins twenty feet across, a slim whip-like tail six feet in length, 
and a mouth big enough to swallow two men at once.” No 
wonder that the sport is popular and is followed diligently, 
and that by women as well as men. Have we not heard of 
that resolute lady who, having a 100 lb. tarpon in play, when 
her husband offered to help with her rod, exclaimed: “If you 
touch it, I sue for a divorce!” After the tarpon comes the 
mahseer, with some Indian fishes, and then we reach the 
chapters in which the majority of English anglers will find a 
real interest. 


The pike heads the list of “accessible” fishes. He is 
not beyond the reach of the humblest angler, and the 
highest need not disdain him. For some reason or 
other the human imagination has been much exercised on 
this fish, and the Mannheim pike, two hundred and sixty- 
seven years old and 19ft. long, is only the first of many 
fabulous monsters. Still, he is often caught of a great 
size. The editor gives a list of eighty-one fish, varying 
from 36 Ib. to 201b., which have been caught during the last 
thirty years, twenty-three being captures of his own. The 
Thames, the Medway, the Arun, and the Trent are among the 
places specified. The amount of sport afforded largely 
depends upon the method of capture. A large fish hooked 
on spinning or snap tackle will often fight hard, not running, 
of course, like a salmon from pool to pool, but no contemptible 
quarry. A pike of 311b. at whose capture the writer of this 
review assisted (with a landing-net) took more than twenty 
minutes to kill. Mr. A. Jardine gives the necessary in- 
structions about tackle and method. He does the same for 
the perch, also a desirable fish, though it never runs to any 
great size. It may be doubted whether any living person has 
caught a perch of 5lb. The “Carp Family” succeeds the 
perch, and practically includes all the remaining kinds of 
English fish. The particular species which gives its name to 
the genus is not of much account to the angler, but one kind, 
the roach, is probably the most popular fish in the world, if 
popularity is to be measured by the number of those who 
pursue him. The chapters on angling for these “ coarse” fish, 
as they are sometimes arrogantly called, are contributed by 
Mr. R. B. Marston, an excellent authority. “I have had 
probably more fishing of different kinds, from salmon to 
minnow, than falls to the lot of the majority of anglers; but 
I have never outgrown my love for roach-fishing.” There is 
a true catholicity of taste here. The reader may well trust 
such a guide. Curiously enough, there is no chapter on 
“ gudgeon-fishing.” The gudgeon is dismissed along with 
other fish as “interesting to the angler chiefly as bait for 
other fish.” This is a little unjust. A day’s gudgeon-fishing, 
bringing in perhaps some twenty dozen, with a turn at the 
roach as the light begins to diminish, is, as the present writer 
can testify, not to be despised. 

One thing we miss, and to this a special chapter might 
have been advantageously given,—the use of fresh-water 
fish for food. Perch are always good, if they are of a size 
which makes the extrication of the flesh from the bones 
not too laborious. Pike vary much according to place 
and time. Caught in a lake fed by a good stream they 
are excellent. Clumber, in the Dukeries, affords fish of 
the very finest quality. They are improved by keeping, and 
commonly they are much better in the winter than in summer. 
This is eminently true of the chub, uneatable in summer, but 
very good when he is cut off from his supply of flies, &c., and 
forced to feed on small fish. It is strange that the carnivora 
among fresh-water fishes are by far the best for the table. 

We can but mention the chapters (24-35) on sea-fishing. 
The introduction of the rod into this kind of sport, a com- 
paratively modern improvement, has added largely to the 
resources and the enjoyment of the angler. 





LUCRETIA BORGIA* 
THE interesting monograph of Gregorovius on Lucretia 
Borgia is already known to historical students in the original 
German, but this, we believe, is the first time it has been 
translated into English. We may as well say at once that the 
book is not what it has sometimes been represented to be,—an 
attempt, not only to whitewash Lucretia from the foul crimes 
which have been imputed to her, but to paint her portrait as a 
morally good and virtuous woman, almost a saint, instead of 
the fiendish daughter of the most shamelessly wicked of the 
Borgias. Gregorovius, with his passion for truth and justice 
and his keen historical instinct, is by no means alone in 
modern days in his view of Lucretia as rather the passive 
victim than the active sharer of the iniquities of Alexander VI. 
and Caesar Borgia. The worst accusations levelled against 
Lucretia took their rise from the malignant gossip of Rome, 
preserved by the scandalous pens of those who, while justly 





* Lucretia Borgia: according to Original Documents and Correspondence of her 
Day. By Ferdinand Gregorovius, Translated from the Third German Edition 
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hating the Borgias, were not very much superior to them in 
morals or humanity. Gregorovius does not, and cannot, 
entirely whitewash Lucretia. His picture of society at the 
Vatican in her girlish days, society in which the Pope made 
his daughter a leading figure, suggests that it would have 
been a miracle if any young woman had preserved her modesty 
and her moral sense in such an atmosphere. 


The absolute change in ways of life and public opinion 
makes the solution of such a problem very difficult. Probably 
Lucretia’s character and conduct had more of the “ grey 
sheep” than the black; few students of the time would dare 
claim whiteness for her, certainly not Gregorovius. He is 
satisfied to do what he can towards clearing her from the 
worst slanders; there are other things at which he shrugs 
his shoulders, perbaps a little too indulgently. The tragedies 
of her youth affect him with pity; he is touched by her grace, 
gentleness, and amiability, as well as by the fair, golden-haired, 
blue-eyed beauty which was not, it appears, quite classical 
enough to please all her contemporaries. He seems to con- 
clude that she was in her youth a beautiful but harmless 
animal, living in the very centre of a most sinful society with- 
out either realising its badness or being specially blackened 
by it:— 

“ She was neither better nor worse than the women of her time. 
She was thoughtless and was filled with the joy of living. Wedo 
not know that she ever went through any moral struggles or 
whether she ever found herself in conscious conflict with the 
actualities of her life and of her environment...... If she had 
not been the daughter of Alexander VI. and the sister of Caesar 
Borgia she would have been unnoticed by the historians of her 
age, or, at most, would have been mentioned only as one of the 
many charming women who constituted the society of Rome. In 
the hands of her father and her brother, however, she became the 
tool and also the victim of their political machinations, against 
which she had not the strength to make any resistance.” 

It was in the course of these political intrigues that 
Lucretia’s first husband was divorced and her second murdered, 
and the apparently slight impression made on her by such 
events as these necessitates her biographer's conclusion that 
she was at best a frivolous, shallow creature. As to compari- 
son with women of her time, his remark appears almost too 
favourable. If Lucretia was superior to such as Giulia Farnese, it 
must be remembered that Isabella d’ Este and Vittoria Colonna 
were also her contemporaries. The best that can be said for 
her is that, considering her parentage and the surroundings of 
her youth, she might well have been the wretch that gossip 
and fiction have represented her, a view which modern criticism 
is inclined to declare false. It is a surprising fact, indeed, 
that her later years, as the wife of Alfonso d’Este, were above 
reproach, so that she gained, to a certain extent, the respect 
and esteem of her distinguished sister-in-law, Isabella. She 
always, of course, cared more for dress and pageantry than for 
art and learning, and thus never followed the highest fashions 
of the day. But here Lucretia is not singular in any age. 
Her character did not change with that third marriage which 
removed her from the black depths of the worst Roman 
society. “From her father Lucretia had inherited, if not 
inexhaustible vitality, at least the lightness of mind which 
her contemporaries, under the name of joy of living, discovered 
in her and in the Pope.” It is something to say for Lucretia 
—though this very “lightness of mind” may account for it— 
that she apparently found it easy to lead a decent life of good 
works as Duchess of Ferrara. During this time scandal seems 
to have fallen asleep, and it was only after her death that it 
revived, to live indeed and flourish for centuries. Nobody will 
grudge the late arrival of what seems like justice to the un- 
happy daughter of Alexander VI. and Vannozza, the sister of 
that marvellous Caesar who overran Italy like a mediaeval 
Napoleon, and treated on equal terms with Princes on whose 
birth and reputation there was no stain. 


This book is a kind of offshoot from Gregorovius’s great 
history of Rome. He tells us in the introduction how it 
came to exist. He had already made use of a large amount of 
material ‘for the history of the Borgias in treating the period 
during which they flourished, but there was so much of 
personal’ and biographical interest left untouched that he 
determined to write a separate book either on Caesar or 
Lucretia’ and chose Lucretia because of the mystery that has 
always hing about her unfortunate name. The fair and un- 
biassed sjudy of his materials led him in the direction of an 
apology, ijust as it had led other modern historians, English, 


\ 


‘ 
\ 


a .. 
French, and Italian, among whom may be mentioned Roscoe, . 
Gilbert, Armand Baschet, Pére Ollivier (who went consider. 
ably too far with his whitewashing, making a good man of 
Alexander), Cittadella, Campori, Zucchetti. , 

To say thata book is by Gregorovius is equal to saying that ! 
from an historical point of view it is as good as it can be. Not 
only is this monograph full of interesting personal detail 
regarding the extraordinary family which ruled Italy and the 
Church during the latter part of the fifteenth century, but it ig 
a most vivid though dark and terrible picture of the Christian 


out, the wickedness of the Borgias and their followers, great 
as it was, takes its especial and awful luridness from the fact 
that they represented religion to the men of their day, and 
that the world around them permitted them to do so. Alex. 
ander himself will never cease to be one of the strangest 
psychological puzzles in human history,—an extremely bright, 
pleasant, and agreeable person, of whom it was written, not 
long before his death, that he grew younger every day, with 
no moral sense whatever, and no conception of any duty except 
that of enjoying life in his own degraded way. As the historian 
says, plenty of Princes have led his kind of life and committed 
his crimes, but religion was not even supposed to have any 
hold over them. But we are not to imagine that Alexander 
was an atheist, or a materialist, or a mocker of religion. As 
the Pope, he had an “amazingly simple faith” in himself 
and his Church, and considered himself under the special pro. 
tection of the saints. To modern minds the whole thing 
seems incomprehensible. 

Such a book as this is at least a help in understanding one 
of the most extraordinary periods in European history, and a 
few of the most striking figures that moved in it. The trans. 
lation is well done and very welcome. 





NOVELS. 


THE KING’S FOOL.* 

THis book raises the interesting question how far what are 
generally known as “literary merits” go to the making of a 
good novel. By “literary merits” we mean a clear and 
graceful style, a sense of the picturesque, neatness and pre- 
cision in dialogue,—in a word, all the minor elegancies of 
fiction. No novel which possesses these can be called a bad 
novel, for they imply some degree of craftsmanship; but a 
novel may be full of them, and yet fall far short of the best. 
If we take the converse, we shall find that a great story may 
be wholly without them. Anna Karenina has none, and 
*Q’s” romances, shall we say, have them all; but we cannot 
consider the two authors in the same world of art. Scott has 
written many great novels without a trace of them, stumbling 
along in his glorious narrative through quagmires of the 
awkward and the prosaic. For the primary quality in 
romance is drama inspired and guided by essential human 
passions. If the dramatic action of a novel leaves us un- 
moved, then the book resolves itself into a series of essays, 
without continuity and sustained purpose. Once in a decade 
both sets of qualities are united, and we have a work which 
is as attractive to the literary virtuoso as to the ordinary 
reader. Mr. Stevenson’s best books have this enviable repu- 
tation, but the virtuoso cannot away with Dickens, and is 
beginning to turn up his nose at the Waverley novels. The 
world, however, decides rightly in the long run, and it has long 
ago determined the abiding qualities of fiction. No embalm- 
ing with spices and exquisiteness of ornament will make up 
for the absence of the vital spirit. 

The book before us is a book of many literary merits, but it 
seems to us to fail conclusively as a novel. Mr. Barrington 
starts with two-~valuable assets,—a gift of clear and attractive 
prose, and an admirable plot. In the most technical sense the 
book is a romance, for it deals with jongleurs and troubadours, 
castles among dark hills, abbeys set in flowery meadows, and 
one of those Courts which belong only to the airy history of 
the romancer. The boy Yvot is found as a child one wintry 
night at the gate of the Monastery of Orlac, and is brought 
up carefully by the abbot, who dies before telling him the 
secret of his birth. He has to go out into the world to seek his 
fortune, and on arriving at the Court of King Hubert is made 
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world and Italian society of that time. As Gregorovius points . 
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by a Royal whim the Court jester. He falls in love with the 
King’s ward; and when Hubert falls in love with the same 
lady, a long struggle begins between his devotion to the King, 
his master, and his love, while his jester’s office compels 
him to treat life lightly when all the while he is conscious of 
his ‘capacity for great things. There is another suitor for the 
lady's hand in a-certain Sir Ranulf Fitzurse, who in despair 
kidnaps the King. Hubert is saved from the dungeons of 
Montdragon by Yvot, marries the lady, exiles Fitzurse, and 
keeps Yvot still in motley. Then the disappointed lover 
begins ‘to work out his revenge, the Queen dies of the shock 
ata false report sent her of her husband’s death, the King 
sinks into a state of moody discontent, and makes a political 
marriage which still further embitters the jester’s lot. Finally, 
the secret of his birth becomes known to him, he learns that 
he is the rightful Fitzurse, and is about to take his place in 
the world for which he had longed when he dies in saving the 
King from the attack of Ranulf, and only at bis death enters 
into his kingdom. 
The conception of a man of a courageous and delicate 
nature, compelled to play the part of buffoon while he felt 
himself competent to do the deeds of a man, and given his chance 
only when the time is past to use it, affords ample material for 
a fine romance.’ The undercurrent of tragic irony might in 
abler hands have run to a strong and moving climax. The 
framework is all there, but it is not built upon. The book, in 
spite of its charm of style and delicacy of feeling, is unsub- 
stantial. We do not refer merely to the absence of those 
pictorial details which create atmosphere in fiction, for a 
closely packed romance such as The Forest Lovers is not the 
only, or perhaps the most satisiactory, type. We should have 
been quite content to do without the ordinary padding of the 
romancer if the proper quality of romance had been present. 
As a matter of fact, atmosphere is the only endowment 
which the book possesses in a high degree. The charming 
scenes at Orlac in the earlier chapters set the true romantic 
keynote, and with dreams and prophecies and spells the pitch 
is excellently maintained. But it is a tale of sentiment rather 
than of passion, and the strong lines of the plot demand 
passion, Yvot is unsubstantial, the Queen isa phantasm, the 
King is a pious fiction, even the fierce Sir Ranulf is the bogey 
of a dream. Yvot’s heart-searchings are logical in theory, 
but they do not convince in narrative; and we are not im- 
pressed at his death, because we are far from sure that he 
ever was alive. The author halts a moment over his tomb 
to moralise on the meaning of his life, but this also leaves us 
cold, for in all good fiction the reader should draw the moral 
for himself. The book might well be pleasing as a fairy 
tale, were it not that in the character of its plot and in certain 
earlier passages it demands the consideration due to serious 
fiction. 





A Daughter of the Snows. By Jack London. (Isbister and Co. 6s.) 
—The Klondike is, as usual, the scene of the greater part of Mr. 
London’snewstory. Although the book contains a good deal of the 
poetry of the North, Mr. London’s books are never such pleasant 
reading when he writes of people as when he writes of animals. 
He is distinctly weak in character-drawing, and his persons are 
apt to be pegs on which their numerous adventures are hung. 
Perhaps the feeling which this book will give most strongly to its 
readers is of the extreme insecurity of life under these Northern 
skies. It is not that certain specific dangers have to be faced, but 
that at every moment a mortal peril may be encountered which 
may end in unexpected death in less time than it takes to say so. 
If Mr. London intended to give this idea, he has unquestionably 
succeeded, and hair’s-breadth escapes seem quite everyday occur- 
rences before the last page is reached. Frona, the “ Daughter of the 
Snows,” is not drawn with sufficient elaboration to be quite credible, 
but as a sort of Arctic Di. Vernon she is to a certain extent 
attractive. The language used by the characters is Elizabethan 
in its broadness, but so much is the effect of language dependent 
on intention, that Mr. London contrives to be inoffensive, if 
coarse. The book has many good points, but does not approach 
the standard of “The Call of the Wild.” 


Dorothea. By Maarten Maartens. (A.Constableand Co. 6s.)— 
The author calls his book “a story of the pure in heart,” and the 
reader, while acknowledging the truth of this description of the 
heroine, will regret that she has been placed in situations so 
very unsuitable to her particular character. The unfortunate ° 


Dorothea all through the book is obliged not only to consort 


number of persons who can only be described as “ riff-raff.” 
The man she marries, indeed, is quite undeserving of this 
description; but some of his relations are atrocious, and 
Dorothea’s father and stepmother come under the same category. 
As they all live on the most intimate terms, Dorothea has an 
anything but pleasant time. Mr. Maartens appears to imagine 
that Dorothea has an exceptional character, and that all the 
others are commonplace people whom one is liable to meet 
every day. This may be so at Monte Carlo and other places 
where the idle rich resort, but it is certainly not the case in 
everyday life. Dorothea would have been happy enough as the 
wife of a hard-working professional man, and, had she been 
English, need have been troubled by no questions as to whether 
it was right for her husband to be his brother’s second in a most 
iniquitous duel. 


Captain Fortune. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—The days of the Great Rebellion have always proved 
@ rich mine of material for the novelist who wishes to write 
historical romance. Captain Fortune, though not dealing with 
the most critical period of the Civil War, is a fairly amusing story 
of events in Cornwall in the year 1643, a period when the Par- 
liamentary generals were not very conspicuous for ability, and 
when Cromwell did not yet hold high command. The book is 
practically occupied with the account of the journeyings of a 
young Royalist heiress to and from the Court of Charles at 
Oxford. For the greater part of her travels she is under the 
care of “ Captain Fortune,” a Parliamentary spy, who contrives to 
make her accept him as the Royalist escort whom she expects to 
meet. As Captain Fortune has to avoid coming in contact with 
both sides whilst in charge of this young lady, the book is almost 
over-full of ingenious escapes, and the reader’s interest palls a 
little, for he becomes as certain that Captain Fortune will 
extricate himself from any given mess as that Sherlock 
Holmes will unravel the mystery provided for him at the be- 
ginning of every new story. Although, therefore, the opening of 
the book is interesting, it becomes rather wearisome about half- 
way through, and towards the end the reader has an uncomfort- 
able feeling that he is reading passages which are already familiar 
to him. Mr. Marriott Watson should beware of the monotony of 
thrilling adventures. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE “VICTORIA” HISTORY OF BEDFORDSHIRE. 


A History of Bedfordshire, Vol. I. “The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England.” (A. Constable and Co. 25s.)—The 
first volume dealing with Bedfordshire proceeds on the general 
plan adopted for the other counties, except that the order of time is 
broken by the omission of the Roman period. The illustrations are 
satisfactory, especially the frontispiece—an etching by Mr. Monk 
of Dunstable Priory—the flint implements of various periods, the 
Anglo-Saxon objects of jewellery, and the sketch-plans of ancient 
earthworks. There are no less than eight maps, which compensate 
for the absence of full-page plates of fine buildings or views, 
other than the frontispiece. A small and highly cultivated 
county, Bedfordshire affords less material for a first volume, 
mainly devoted to the facts of Nature, and to the early history of 
human occupation, than do such shires as Hants or Norfolk. Its 
history has never been completed in one volume before; and 
yet the villages whose opulent churches and magnificent peals of 
bells are the delight of the contemplative traveller to-day, and 
which saw the religious and social changes that inspired John 
Bunyan at Elstow, and made a Bedfordshire tinker the greatest 
writer of English allegory, which lives to-day as vigorously as 
when the ink was wet, cannot but have engendered in its inhabi- 
tants a love of their county. It is a varied land. The “back” 
districts are the end of the Chilterns, and rise 800 ft. into the 
splendid chalk downs at Dunstable. The foot of the county merges 
into the great fen where the Ouse, in the catchment basin of 
which the whole county lies, is straightened out into the Bedford 
level. There is a quantity of boulder clay over the greater part 
of the county, which is smiling and prosperous, but scarcely pretty. 
The chalk downs are rich in earthworks (carefully considered in 
these pages, and mapped). They are also rich in the remains 
of prehistoric man,—the very old, and the less old. In the 
graves of the former are found perhaps the earliest ornaments 
in the world. Small fossils from the chalk, having a natural 
perforation in them, sometimes enlarged, the whole fossil 
being about the size of a cherry, are found with the flints 
and flakes, and were very possibly Palaeolithic decorations. One 





with, but to stand in a position of the closest relationship to, a 


grave, with a woman and babies’ skeletons, belonging to the 
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Neoliti¢c period, is completely set round, like a child’s garden, 
with a Youble row of fossil sea-urchins, a pathetic echo of affec- 
tion frdfn the days between which and us an impassable gulf is 
fixed, pt where bridged by some such evidence of common 
humau Yfeeling. Though there have been few Bedfordshire 
writers on natural history in the past, there is at least one 
interesting “ document” as to its flora a century ago. It is the 
herbarii|m, carefully preserved at Turvey Abbey, made by the 
Rev. Chitrles Abbot, D.D., Vicar of Oakley and Goldington, who 
publish¥d in 1798 the “Flora Bedfordiensis.” That was the 
golden igre of local botany, pursued by great and learned men. 
The hebarium contains not only the flowers, but the mosses, 
liverwo.¥s, lichens, and algae of Bedfordshire at that time. 
Natural’? many of the plants have disappeared since his day, 
especia:¥ the fen orchis, Lancashire asphodel, the black bog rush, 
and the franberry. Others, like the maiden pink and star thistle, 
are ver, Yare. The beautiful purple anemone, or pasque-flower, is 
still fou.§}1 upon the chalk hills. The present flora is thoroughly 
treated, ¥nder headings dividing up the county according to the 
ys. Mr. G. Claridge Druce, M.A., Mr. John Hampson, 
s Saunders, and Mr. E. M. Holmes have made this 
rontribution to the county history. The “ Domesday,” 
xcellent introduction by Mr. J. Horace Round, is trans- 




















valuable 


lated byfhe Rev. F. W. Ragg, but presents no special features. 
Tt is “ey mon form” of the great survey. “Sister Elspeth of the 


Commury of All Saints” contributes a full and well-written 
account the ecclesiastical history of the county, and of the 
numeror’} religious houses; but it could have been wished that 


the illus Fations of the religious buildings had not been post- 
poned, f a desire for uniformity, till the “local” volumes 
appear he county is remarkable for the number of “lost” 
abbeys afl priories, now only remembered by the names clinging 


- gsions built by those who seized or bought them. There 
bey at Elstow (for nuns), and two Cistercian abbeys, 
d Woburn; priories at Dunstable and Newnham, 
d Harrold, Chicksands and Leighton Buzzard; and 


a Precep:Yry of Hospitallers at Melchbourne. There were also 
eight hosffitals, and some friaries, besides the dwellings from 


By 1530 the Elstow 


ellows,” though not free, like them, to go away and 
‘ey wore scarlet stomachers, voyded shoes, low-necked 
rnered crests” instead of veils, kept servants, and 
eir friends and entertained them. The history of 
sbey closed in blood. The Abbot and two monks were 


frightenin§ the Abbots into surrendering their houses, 
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The Mc%ers of English Literature. By Stephen Gwynn. 
(Macmillarjiand Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Gwynn is always interesting. 
Well-worn §s are the themes which he discusses, he commonly 
finds some hing new to say about them, or, at the least, to give 
to what hefjsays a new and striking setting. It would not be 










easy to ~-4 a volume of equal, or nearly equal, compass into 
which so n.§ch thought, such an amount of just and penetrating 
criticism, }:Js been put. Here, for instance, is something about 
“Robinsor Prusoe” which, we venture to say, not many among 
its millionsfjof readers have thought of. It “suffers in esteem 
from being Jnainly read in childhood. But those who re-read it 


with intellifnce will perceive that here, as in all famous books, 
a great bod of philosophical thought lies behind what seems to 


be a mere <Mory to amuse. ..... The book is a kind of epic of 
human enddfvour.” No better thing has ever been said of it by 


the many gerations of critics who have dealt with it. If we 
took any onffof the poets as an example of Mr. Gwynn’s method, 
we should qhoose Milton. It is good throughout; the criticism 
on the verse 4%is especially admirable. His examples are skilfully 
chosen. 1 ©-¢ is a sample :— 


***Tn Ausonian land 
Men called him Mulciber; and how he fell 
From heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star, 
On Lemnos, the Aegean isle.’ 


with its slow progress; note also the exquisite vowel music of 
the last lines and the effect of the beautiful word ‘zenith’ 


8 
instead,— a 


‘Fell from high heaven like a falling star,’ 

and you havea good line; but compare it with Milton’s.” The 
chapter on Burns is good, though we doubt the answer suggested 
to the diflicult problem, why such a man, morally so worthless, ig 
yet “the chief glory of his country, a spiritual influence strong 
for good.”—Because, says Mr. Gwynn, “his mind, so swift and 
trenchant, able to communicate itself like lightning or like 
sunshine, was inspired chiefly by a broad benevolence.” We 
should like to see more proofs of it. 


Duz Christus: an Outline Study of Japan. By W. E. Griffis, 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume ina series which 
bears the title of “United Study of Missions.” India and China 
have already been treated of in separate volumes ; the book before 
us is not inferior in interest. Probably the outlook from the 
missionary point of view is more hopeful than it is in the vast 
conglomerate of races to which we give the name of India, or in 
China, with its obstinate prepossessions and ancient systems of 
belief. Part I. of Dr. Griffis’s book is given to a description of 
the country and its people, with a sketch of its history, especially 
of the events which within the last fifty years have brought 
about a change probably unparalleled in the history of the 


world. Part II. begins with a chapter on “The Religions of 
Japan.” These may be classified thus:—(1) Low forms of 


Paganism, not in evidence in the Japan which Europeans see; 
(2) Shintoism; (3) Buddhism. Dr. Griffis evidently prefers 
Shinto te Buddha. The Buddhism, about which some Western 
admirers are wont to rave, is “a form of Christianity tricked out 
in Asiatic phrase.” “Its influence,” says another writer, quoted 
with approval, “has been esthetic, not ethical.” Part IV. is 
devoted to “ Modern Christian Missions.” The contents of this 
are too important and too varied to be epitomised. It will reward 
careful study. Special mention is made of missionary work among 
the Ainos of Yezo, an expiring race. Finally, we have a chapter 
on “Woman’s Work for Woman.” It is in the condition and 
status of women that the weak point of Japanese civilisation ig 
to be found. 


The Hymn Book of the Modern Church. By Arthur E. Gregory, 
D.D. (Charles H. Kelly. 3s.6d.)—Dr. Gregory, appointed to preach 
the Fernley Lecture, and with a special view to the new Methodist 
Hymn-book, put together these general thoughts on hymns, and 
details, historic and other, about the hymns of various Christian 
ages. With his initial chapter, “A True Hymn,” we find our- 
selves in general agreement. No definition of a hymn is possible; 
it would be easy to cite exampies which cannot be made to agree 
with any received canon, but which are nevertheless accepted by 
common consent. ‘ Lead, kindly Light,” for instance, is much 
more of a meditation than a hymn; yet who would exclude it? 
Not the least valuable part of the book is the list of hymns 
which all the chief Communions in England have agreed to in- 
clude in their collections. There area hundred and eighteen, 
which are to be found in the Wesleyan, Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and both Anglican hymn-books. Of these, eleven 
are Wesley’s and four Watts’s. 





Wesleyan Methodist Reminiscences Siaty Years Ago. By the 
Rev. James H. Rigg, D.D. (R. Culley.)—This is a volume of 
kindly and pleasant talk, more full of meaning, as is natural, 
for the “ Connexion,” but not without a general interest. Dr. 
Rigg limits himself to quite early recollections, to his candidature 
for the ministry, his examinations, and early ministry. Some- 
times, when he speaks of contemporaries and colleagues, he rouses 
a desire that they, too, had given the world some record of their 
experiences. When Mr. Rigg, for instance, was a candidate 
before the “July Committee ” he was associated with “a Lanca- 
shire lad from near Bolton” who, “having been converted at the 
age of nine, began to preach at sixteen.” It would be immensely 
interesting to have a quite candid autobiography of this young 
gentleman, with his first sermon by way of appendix. 


My Australian Girlhood. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.)—Mrs. Campbell Praed gives us here a succes- 
sion of striking pictures. For some she is indebted to her own 
experience; some she takes from family records; there is, in 
particular, a very pleasing little love story, drawn from “grand- 
mother’s box.” There are, of course, lights and shadows, and, as 


one might expect in a country where all is so new, and the 
experiences of many generations, as they would be in the Old 
World, are crowded into a single lifetime, the contrasts are some- 





Note how thf lapse of those hours is suggested—a summer’s day 








times very strongly marked. What we are told of the relations 
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between black and white is tragical in the extreme. There were 
wrongs on both sides and mutual hatred of the most savage kind ; 
but it is impossible to deny that the white man began the dismal 
series of revenge. And he is responsible for the peculiar 
horror of buying the services of the blacks against their own kith 
and kin. There is nothing in the whole compass of Oedipodean or 
Thyestean tragedy to equal the hideous boast of the native who 
had tracked down his own mother. 


The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. By Baldwin Spencer, 

M.A., and F. J. Gillen. (Macmillan and Co. 21s. net.)—This book 
ought to have received such notice as we are able to give to it 
some time ago. We are unwilling to pass over with a few per- 
fanctory words the result of so much labour, bnt the fact is that 
uothing more is possible. The authors describe the social system 
of tribes about which no one, we may be sure, knows so much as 
they do. “Both are regarded as fully initiated members” of 
what may be called the chief tribe. What they show us is a 
creation of amazing complexity. It has been sometimes said that 
the number of words which are found in the Homeric dialect for 
various relationships of kindred and marriage indicates an 
advanced stage of civilisation. The argument certainly loses its 
force when we read what Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have to tell 
us. The Mara tribe, for instance, has twenty-seven terms for such 
relationships, besides six others which are used only by women. 
(A man speaks of his daughter’s husband as Gnagun ; a woman 
calls him Tjamerlunga.) ‘There are separate names for father’s 
mother and mother’s mother, for father’s sister and mother’s 
sister. 
lawful and where they are forbidden, is extraordinary. The whole 
book, though naturally it is not for all readers, is, both for actual 
contents and for the wide vistas of thought which it seems to 
open up, of the greatest interest. The authors, who were con- 
tent to give up a year to studies which must have had a “seamy 
side,” deserve the gratitude of all students of anthropology ; in- 
deed, of all who feel the force of the maxim, “ Nihil humani a me 
alienum puto.” 
the authors’ expression of gratitude to Mr. David Syme of 
Melbourne, whose generosity provided for the expenses of the 
expedition. 


The Ancestor. Edited by Oswald Barron, F.S.A. Number X, 
(A. Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—This “Quarterly Review of 
County and Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities” con- 
tinues to perform its function, definable as the scientific treatment 


The intricacy of the marriage system, where alliances are | 


this chapter, which gives a great amount of information in a very 
small compass, the question of reproduction is treated. This natur- 
ally leads on to the subject of “Our Fisheries: their Practice and 
their Control.” This subject is comparatively new, and abounds 
with complications and difficulties. Less than a hundred years 
ago (1837) Marrell was able with truth to speak of our fish food 
supply as “ obtained from the seas all round the coast by moderate 
labour and expense.” The case is very different now. A well- 
equipped fishery is a costly affair, and even with the best 
appliances the result is often inadequate. Mr. Aflalo is not 
disposed to take a despondent view of the fishing industry ; he 
has a good word to say for the trawlers. Possibly, if we take 
the widest view of the whole question, he may be right. But the 
local fisherman, professional or amateur, who finds his fishing 
grounds swept absolutely bare, except where they may be pro- 
tected by arocky bottom, will probably enter a protest. (Let any 
one who remembers Whitby fishing forty years ago, and knows what 
it is now, say what he thinks.) After this we come to the detailed 
description of the different kinds, chap. iii. giving us “The 
Sharks and Rays” (among them the interesting “torpedo,” and 
“sting ray”), chaps. iv.-xiii. the various fishes well known in 
our markets. A chapter is devoted to species sometimes occur- 
ring in our seas; and another, from the pen of Mr. R. B. Marston, 
is “ The Cultivation of Sea Fish.” 


An Introductory History of England. By C. R. L. Fletcher. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—The “uncomplimentary young gentle- 
men,” who, Mr. Fletcher explains, were relatives of his own, were 
surely a little unreasonable in complaining that history was 
“intolerably dull.” For some years past many more or less 
clever people have been endeavouring to do away with all causes 





We are glad to give all the currency we can to | ; Sagi ach : . , 
| history. His appreciations of the English Kings, especially of 





of its subject, with energy and success. The families about whom 
we are instructed are the “Cartwrights” (a Kentish race, to 
which belonged various notable persons, among them “ Mrs. 
Markham,” née Elizabeth Cartwright, and by marriage Mrs. 
John Penrose), the “Clintons,” the “Comyns,” the “ Gresleys,” | 
the “ Petts” (builders of the “Navy”), and the “ Frekes.” | 
Mr. W. Baildon continues to bring to light the doings and | 
misdoings of the Heralds’ College. One of the most interesting | 
things in the volume is the editor’s vindication of the | 
Gresley pedigree. A certain historian of Derbyshire (not named) | 
had brought against it a charge of forgery. In 1611 a certain 
George Gresley, of Drakelowe, was made a baronet. This is the 
man who is said to have attempted “a most impudent fraud,” 
purchasing the land of Drakelowe and hiring a herald to make 
up a pedigree. Asa matter of fact (Mr. Barron has with him in 
the matter the unimpeachable authority of Mr. Falconer Madan), 
Sir George Gresley was the son of a Sir Thomas Gresley, Knight 
of Drakelowe, and grandson of Sir William of the same place. 
The descent is further traced to Thomas, George, K.C.B., Thomas 
(present at the coronation of Richard III.), John, Thomas (both 
at Agincourt), Nicholas, John, Geoffrey (of the Barons’ war). 
In short, the pedigree goes up to Neel, who held under the 
Conqueror. We are glad to see from “ Burke” that there is no 
want of male heirs, 


British Salt Water Fishes. By F.G. Aflalo. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume (the fifth, as we gather from 
the advertisement) of the “ Woburn Library of Natural History,” 
appearing under the general editorship of the Duke of Bedford. 
It is of handsome appearance, illustrated by coloured pictures of 
typical specimens. (We may mention as excellent examples the 
red gurnard, the striped wrasse, and the turbot; all are good, but 
some, like the mackerel, defy the art of the colourist.) The first 
chapter gives a general account of sea fishes, which may be 
broadly divided into two groups,—the Selachii (cartilaginous), of 
which the ray is the most familiar type; and the Teleatomi 
(bony), from which come nearly all the fishes that are useful for 
food. Each kind is dealt with in a few sentences, which describe 
its structure, appearance, habits, and other characteristics. In 








for that reproach. Possibly they have failed; possibly Mr. 
Fletcher will fail also, though he ought to succeed. He is 
admirably fresh and vigorous; possibly he may seem to give 
something of a comic dress to the Muse of History. But any boy 
who has something stirring laeva in parte mamillae ought to find 
him easy to read. And he is a good guide also to the meaning of 


those who seem to stand on the borderland of good and bad— 
Edward III., for instance—are excellent. Now and then we are 
inclined to differ. Surely he does not allow for the progress made 
by Continental civilisation in South-Eastern Britain when Caesar 
came. The Belgian Kings of that region used coined money. 
Caesar did not speak of the Cantii as longe humanissimi 
omnium Britannorum without reason. 


The Natural History of Some Common Animals. By Oswald H. 
Latter. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.)—Our notice of 
this volume is limited, for obvious reasons, to its popular aspeet. 
It deals with subjects with which we all have some kind of 
acquaintance, favourable, hostile, or neutral. Crayfish and 
dragon flies, wasps and cockroaches, snails, frogs, toads, and 
newts, may be taken to represent these classes. The reader will 
find, though his scientific curiosity be of the slightest, much that 
is most interesting in Mr. Latter’s volume. He will be disabused 
of some popular errors, and will probably have his faculty of 
surprise not a little roused from time to time; but he cannot fail 
to be pleased. Mr. Latter has much that is curious to tell us, 
and he tells it in an attractive fashion. 


National Humour. By David Macrae. (Alex. Gardner, Paisley. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Macrae has collected into a volume sundry publica- 
tions treating of the humour of certain peoples or sections of 
peoples, adding a new chapter on Welsh humour, and enriching 
the others with new specimens. Scottish humour has two 
divisions, Highland and Lowland, and in English there is the 
sub-variety of Cockney. There are good stories in it in plenty, 
and, as far as we are able to judge, they are reasonably fresh. 
Why, we may ask, quote the “Phairshon” ballad from “Bon 
Gaultier ” without acknowledgment? Asit is still in copyright— 
one of the joint-authors being happily alive—such acknowledg- 
ment was all the more necessary. 


We have received four volumes of “ Illustrated Guide-Books ” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co., 1s. each), all of them well-established in public 
favour, to judge from the number of editions through which they 
have passed, and therefore needing but the briefest notice. These 
are The English Lake District (we observe a very useful tariff of 
hotel charges, varying, to speak of pension only, from 87s. at 
Bowness to 30s. at Workington and at Bowness also); Newquay 
and North Cornwall ; North Wales: Northern Section (here, again, 
the tariffs are given) ; Leamington, Warwick, and Kenilworth. 

New Epirion.—Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. Seventh 
annual edition. (J.and J. Paton. 2s.) 
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THE HOLIDAYS. 

Readers of the Spectator who wish to have the paper sent to them by post 
during their Holidays should forward Postal Order or Cheque at the rate of 
64d. per copy (Inland) and 73d. (Abroad) to the Manacer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.' 
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POST-FREE 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 


Li BERTY SILKS 


FOR DRESSES & FURNISHING 


LIBERTY & CO. 
Regent St., London 


Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
£36 7s. 6d. per annum 


will, at Age 35, purchase a 
5 per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Pian, for £1,000. 
Upon which Tor Mutvat Lire guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 


5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS, 
or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 


or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 


Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years, 
For Particulars apply to— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, R. A. McCURDY, President. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, 1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 














EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
= (Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


BY SPECIAL (DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
tinish, in. Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


Established 1849. 
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GLOVES. 32 1iab post recs" 72 9% 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wigmore STREET, W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lro, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 








Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10}$ Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 


Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton ‘Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., = 


Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
se — oF aero 

omas Henry Burroughes, 
Francis William Buxton, oo 
John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 
Col. the Hon, Everard Cc. Digby. 
Ma ae -Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G@.G.V. 0., 


Edward Harbord Lushington, E 

Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebb’ 
Right Hon. the Karl of Verulam, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.D, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at eurrent rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, ge Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
—" Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties, ene 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, — 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General aint 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 














INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free, 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Jonn Brownina, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S, 
lsth Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab, 1765.) , 
Notre New ApDpDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 
































THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000. 
GENERAL — & SICKNESS. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION.. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
_— 9 & 10 King. Street, Cheapside, F.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE, General Manager—F. Norie-MI._er, J.P. 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 
Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 


“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France,”—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 

Because it is Goop. “Very good dinner wine,”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. ‘A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”—P, S, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks uo other.” 
Because it will /MWPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a cd 
flasks of Moute Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy 
22s. per dozen bottles, 158s. oo dozen half- ottles, 
MONTE FIANO, an —- Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 
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In their Galleries for Antiques 


HAMPTONS 


are now exhibiting some genuine 


Old Grandfather Clocks 


that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are specially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 


Mall East, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


London, S.W. 
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Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Acroes two narrow columns, Swo-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 








O F BRADFORD. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 





C ) ie 
HANSON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 
HEAD-MISTRESS of the above Girls’ School, University qualifications 
(Degree or equivalent) desirable. Salary,—minimum, £230 ; maximum, £300. 

A Public Elementary Department forms part of the School, which has an 
average attendance of upwards of 300. 

Forms of application, which must be returned at once, may be obtained on 


application to the undersigned, 
THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 
Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford, July 9th, 1904. 


ts? O F BRA ODF OR D. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TEACHER OF FRENCH. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT TEACHER, qualified to Teach French, for the 
Belle Vue Higher-Grade Boys’ School. A Teacher who is French or has 
studied French abroad preferred. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and 
should be returned not later than Monday, August 22nd, to 


THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 
Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 


as UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED on October lst a TEACHER (Man or Woman) of MUSIC, 
READING, and RECITATION in the Day Training College. The whole of 
the Teacher’s time will be required. Salary £130 1 penn 

Applications to be forwarded to the REGISTRAR up to September 10th. 


ANTED after Xmas, TUTOR for BACKWARD 

LAD of 17. Layman, aged about 30, active, athletic, fond of games ; 

a good, patient teacher, Church of England; married, or with good house- 

ae a South of England; moderate terms.—Box 33, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. have been 
instructed to find a Purchaser for BLAIR LODGE SCHOOL, Stirling- 
shire, with its magnificent premises with accommodation for over 200 Boarders, 
fully equipped with every modern requirement and most favourably reported 
upon by Government Examiners; property which has recently been valued at 
£27,000 might be sold for £25,000, of which the greater part can remain upon 
mortgage. Principals only treated with.—Fullest particulars will be furnished, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 




















J.P., C.C., &., of business attainments, many years 

resident in States and Canada, WISHES to HEAR from GENTLE- 

EN and GENTLEMEN’S SONS of means open to enter lucrative business 

(experience unnecessary, limited liability), who would join him in importing 

to | ee Grain, Flour, Meat, Cattle, Bacon, and other food and feeding stuff 

direct from the actual producers on exceptionally advantageous terms.— 
Address, “ J.P.,” 99, Messrs. Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, London. 


rae eee UNDERTAKEN. 
Literary and other Work. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION 1904-5 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 6th. 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 5th. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course; but a single 
course in any subject may be attended. : 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teacher’s Diploma (London), and for the 
Teacher’s Certificate (Cambridge); and also a special course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene, 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 
; — SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in 

une, . 

The Early English Text Society’s Prize with be awarded in June, 1905. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SrELer, F.R.S., J. Caurton 
Coturns, M.A., E, Maven, M.A., J. Steprat, Ph.D., G. Garcia. R.C.M., 
G. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srozvine (Leipsic), A..P. Huavenxt, 
Terrick WitiiaMs (R.1L.), C. Jerram, M.A., &. arge Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Largegymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 


Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 19th, 


| aeteaemasaane HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th, 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT. 
The extensive additions to the buildings will shortly be complete, 
Prospectus on application, 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and ref given, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE.. SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), 3 ewnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large modern house; 15 acres 

of land in pine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign 
o> Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 8, 


IRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN has a few VACANCIES. The house is situated one 

minute’s walk from Kensington Gardens, is large and airy, with all modern 

improvements. CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st.—Address, 
Principal ‘ A.,”’ Crockett and Co., 22 Leinster Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W. 


GUARDIAN RECOMMENDS to others requiring to 

place One or Two Children a good HOME, with exceptional advantages 
for Education. Very suitable toa Parent leaving England on Government 
service.—Box 34, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LADY wishes to find a GIRL between 11 and 14 years 
of age to live with her own girl of 12 and to join her ina class with 
three other girls for Lessons. Resident French Lady. Terms, including 
Tuition (English, French, German, Latin, & Music), board, laundry, & medical 
attendance, £32 a term.—Box 35, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., London, W.C 


TJ OME OFFERED (near Bournemouth) to TWO LITTLE 
GIRLS, who could attend good school close by as day-pupils. Or, 
elderly lady received as boarder. Excellent situation and ground. Church 
wrivileges. No tamily, — Address, Rev. H. R, SCOTT, St. Katharine’s, 
arkstone, Dorset. 


OR HEALTH and HOLIDAY: in the NORTH 
RIDING.—Large, comfortable HOUSE, in high, open position, over- 
looking the Vale of Pickering, near Lastingham Moors. Garden, tennis, 
croquet. Beautiful scenery.—For terms, apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, 
Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, R.S.O., Yorks. 


NO LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, sae and comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


OR SALE.—SCHEDEL’S CHRONICON, rare First 

Edition, Latin, 1493, Nuremberg, folio-leather, containing over 2,000 
medizval woodcuts by the Master of Albrecht Diirer; also old book-plate. 
Title-page missing, otherwise perfect copy; £50.—Apply, “‘X.,” care of Miss 
Law, Knight Hill, Padiham, Lancashire. 


XFORD PICTURE POSTCARDS. 
aaa should send 5 stamps for samples and lists of Oxford's best 
Postcards, —_ 























FOR’ GIRLS, 









































Terms and all Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, Union Buad House, Whitby, Yorks, 


Sent on spgroral with deposit. 
FRANK SMITH, High Street, Oxford, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fx £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers, 
The Nead-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical eduea- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


(HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


2. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 








S*- ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

A limited number of Daughters of Laity are admitted. 
Committee of Management—-The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, andé 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

ThisSchoolis being moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 25rd, 1904, 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 

Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy, who have been Pupils in the School. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E, H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E.C. Roper, 
B.A. London, with a competent Staff of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.— 
Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW,. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘To 

follow right.’”’ Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,”” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 























. Field for sports. 





—— 


T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY, 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation over'ooki 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within Good y miles of Loman. Epsom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visitix g Graduates and Langua; 

S cialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to oe 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
—— —— op — , get girls to specialise in Languages 
istory, Literature, Music, an » or repare for a i i 4 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. ia eyes te 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistaats, Objects—To train ducated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Sehools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 





COLLEGE, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
je: BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGD, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


( i LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

SCIENCE.—Training for Cookery, Laundry, Dresscutting, and House. 
wifery Diplomas recognised by the Board of Education. Special course of lessons 
for Ladies with residential house. Pupils prepared for Catonial life. References 
permitted to Lady Guise, Elmore Court, Gloucester; Mrs, Playne, Longfords, 
Minchinhampton; Mrs. Spence, The Deanery, Gloucester. AUTUMN TERM 
nme SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Cathedral House, 
zloucester. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


VHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
(Incorporated in the year 1$77.)—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENS. 
BURGH. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, 
Miss RENTON. Inclusive Terms for Board and Education, Eighty to One 
Hundred Guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS ; or 
D. HILL JACK, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 


SS"; AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberaleducation. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kD BOARDING and DAYSCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—-Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Staff, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages, Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey, 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS., 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games, 


























ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ST. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
nee are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
olonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, liockey, & 
Good modern education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL 


For prospectus and particulars of House Scholarships, and vacant Clerical 
Exhibitions, apply to 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 

held on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER l4th, at 11 a.m. Five Entrance 
Scholarships for Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th, 1904, will be 
competed for on Dee. 1, 2, and 3.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


st EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD. 








For girls from seven years of age. 


























For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden, 
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HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
T Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 


e¢ NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 


Th . : ; : 

; BER 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
MONDAY, OC and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of ered new 
tion The regular work of the Session will begin on TUESDAY, October 4th, 
a. Jock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
bah ten of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
Copies. of SOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at 


age a ng or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 


em requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 


MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N, St. David Street, Edinburgh, 


as soon as possible, % 

f the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House. 
eae cok: snd Mr, A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be 
glad to see Parents by eer : 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 


Parents at the Academy on September 30th and October Ist, between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’clock. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&e,, conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors : E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


: YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 

Messrs. H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, and particulars on application, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

| School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships, Classical 

or Modern Edneation. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games. NEXT 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. Vacancies in three boarding houses, 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


‘WORCESTER CATHEDRAL KINGS SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 15tu. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER léru. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPELL, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th, are eligible, as others. 

Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., 

without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,— 
Head-Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M.A, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


SCHOOL, 
































DBOMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 





AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


yeni for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified suecesses with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not reeeived. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15, Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
gained, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE Rev. W. DUKE BAKER, M.A. Cambridge, assisted 

by Resident Tutor (Oxford Graduate), RECEIVES FIVE PUPILS 

needing more individual tuition and care than can be had at the larger schools. 

Specially successful in preparation for Universities. Healthy country life. 
Prospectus and testimonials on application.—Chute Vicarage, Andover. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


[®!vibuaL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

3 iy ota BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 

olf, &c. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR— 


AJ = Asmall First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys requiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 























ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 


ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1904-1905. 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of age; those at 
the Institute, Technical College, Finsbury, for students not under 14 years of 
age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of 
Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the Head Office 
of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
(Exhibition Road, 8.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for ~ Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. TheCollege is a ‘‘ School of the University 
of London” in the Faculty of Engineering. Fee for a full Associateship Course, 


£30 per Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ... { W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst. C.E., 


M.I.Mech. B, 
Electrical Engineering...vsseeeneenn{ W* ae Ce FBS. Past Pres. 
TE a atpraihserta ead tebe acrhae H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.8, 
Mechanics and Mathematics ............ O. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S, 


CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 
A College for Day Students not under 14 preparing to enter Engineering and 
Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, £15 per Session for Day 


Students. Professors :— a 
Physics and Electrical Engineering ... {© P. Thompson, D.Sc FBS» Prin- 


Mechanical Engineering and Mathe-) 


Se AEE SRE R. Meldola, F.R.S., F.I.C. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C, 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
A SCHOOL of LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Pe WINTER SESSION 1904-1905 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
etober 3rd. 

Two Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be competed for on 
September 22nd, 23rd, 24th. 

One Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 22nd and 23rd, 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 12th. 

There are annually 18 Resident Hospital Appointments open to Students 
without extra fee. ‘ 

Composition fee for General Students for whole Medical Curriculum 
135 guineas; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
rg ae and of University of London Students who have passed 

-relim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for 30 Students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean, 


se a. Oo 3 2°3 2 2 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 
1904. 


TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to 
Candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 25 
years of age. 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, one of the value of £150, and 
another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. 

ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed 
their Study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


St MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 21st, 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN, 


allie HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 3rd, 1904. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the 
Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in July, 1905, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.—A systematic COURSE of INSTRUCTION, including 
Practical Work, is GIVEN at St. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment. Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum. 


RIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE.— 

Principal: C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Full Three Years’ Courses are 
given in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and for 
London University B.Sc. Degree. Well-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 
Approved by the General Medical Council for the First Year’s Course for 
MEDICAL STUDENTS. ART SCHOOL.—Complete Art Courses, including 
Life Classes daily.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 

apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 

Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 

NEIVEBEHRSITEY OF DU RA 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the we Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDIUAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
































Army and the Engineering Public Services, Moderate fees —Head-Master, 
Bev. C, N, NAGEL, M.A. 


td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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COLLEGE, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. |. i 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents, Ravverces:Agiauiioniats, intending Colonists, &c. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ComMiTTEE oF MANAGEMENT— 


The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). ‘ 
Col. Sir B, NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINcIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGIN $ TUESDAY, October 11th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists, Six Farms, Dairy, aud Workshops. xT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


H.™ 8 ‘coNWay.—scHOOL SHIP. 
MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 











Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.— 
Friulein WINTER (German State Diploma, University of Geneva Cer- 
tificate, 5 years England) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS, also 
Girl Students desirous ef studying at Innsbruck University. Exceptional 
advantages for Languages. Music, Art, &c., taught by excellent Professors, 
English home life. Most desirable climate for delicate girls; alpine air; 
excursions, skating. tobogganing. References from parents of pupils. Miss 
Winter is now in England, returning with her pupils on September 12th.— 
Address: Wrafton House, Hatfield, Hertfordshire. 


ERMANY—THURINGIA.—Doctor LITTLE, J.P., 
Maryport, warmly RECOMMENDS delightful EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for Young Ladies in refined, aristocratic family. Charming villa in its own 
ands; beautiful excursions; bracing climate. Admirable opportunity for 
thoroughly acquiring German and French. Most careful individual training by 
superior Teachers. Piano, Violin, Painting. &c. Theatre, Concerts. Only 4 English 
Pupils received.—For details, address ‘‘ M.,”’ 6 Nelson Terrace, Redcar, Yorks. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Linden: e 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references, 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlenerstrasse.—Miss 
GAMBLE and Friiulein LIEBSCHER (formerly Governess to the 
daughters of Sir James Colquhoun) RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. Best teaching in Music, Art, Languages, &c. Miss Gamble’s 
representative is now in England to see parents and to escort in the autumn, 
HEQUERS, Strathfieldsaye, Hants. 


Rep oe ee ree ; BERN E=~ 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 

and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 

ments combined’ with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Parc des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French ge acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. ortunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of essmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE L'iLE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references,—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


RS. RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &. Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.— Prospectus on application. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 









































SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


— 


DUCATION. ‘| 9s 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate informati 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Togland! - 2 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to broad, 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadj 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, . y 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. fest 


LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904, 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Nay 
sou I —_ = vs gee nm re ey foe -_ others receiving a tos 
oys. icles on Cost and how enter the Army, Navy, Engi i "1 
Service, and Medical Professions. . Y» Mngineering, Civil 

J. and J. PATON, Epvcationat AcEnts, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 
; Telephone 5.053 Central, 
will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 





pAton's SOHOOLS 


lecti of Pre 





as 


A 
of requirements be given. 


————___. 

A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and G i 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 

at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 

Mauager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
: correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issug 
their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Termg 
on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success, 
Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, FES, Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


LUMS, TOMATOES direct from Grower, 24 lb. net 

boxes, carriage paid, package free. Egg 3s. 9d., Victorias (dessert) 

5s. 6d., Damsons 5s. Tomatoes, 11 Ib. 3s. 6d., 22 1b. 68.; Green Tomatoes, 

11 1b. 3s., 22 1b. 5s, 6d. Scotland and Ireland, 6d. extra, Order in advancg 
with Cash.—FRED. THORNELY, Evesham, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. © Prelimina 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


_ TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 to £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All Ist Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
80 James Street, Liverpool. 


























DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES, 


13 13s. NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUROPE, 
CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, August 20th. 
#10 10s. KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES, September 7th, 
Following similar route to that taken by His Majesty after the Coronation. 
£5 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week's hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket. P 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


fe of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—< Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s, 
each for any odd numbers; #5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem Pamphlet, Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstatf's 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 
30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; 25s. each for Shelley's Prometheus, 
1820; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872; The Germ, 4 nos., 1850; Shelley’s Birds 
of Egypt, 1872; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881., All Ist eds. of 
Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; highest 
prices. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARGAINS.—Henry Fielding’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 

10 vols., new, £3 3s. (pub. £10 10s.); Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., 58s. 6d, 

(pub. £7 7s.) ; Windsor Shakespeare, 20 vols., illustrated, 30s. (cost 50s. net). 

Catalogues free. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased for 
cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 

















Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


Cee “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the StationeRs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
ice-Presidents—T he Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN: FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GCORGE 
Vice MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.RB.S. 
ight Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Bro Esq., F.R.S., 
Prof. m Bywater, Prof. Lewis Cape LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., yo Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 
Geikie, BS, Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.B.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 
MA Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir Cc. M. Leeroy, K.C.M.G.,C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 

“ay! Esq, Sidney J. Low, —s Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
HB. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

‘The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life Membership, acccrding toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Halt-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 PP 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 
to members, 25s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


~ FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


CASES FOR BINDING 





Catalogues post-free 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 








; Per Doren 
t Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- Fos 
pagal balances when not drawn below £100. ots. 4-Bots. 
Deposits. 24% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made, 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
ly Secre' Southampton Buildings, High 
Apply Secretary, jTiborn. W.C. , 











"THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CoRNER 
BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANnY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LipRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, WILSON ComPANy, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING DEPé6t, Cairo and Port Said. 











Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
anp GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d, 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


THE 


CHURCH CONGRESS 


(OCTOBER 4th to 7th, 1904), 
LIVERPOOL. 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admitting to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s Meeting, are 
now ready. 

Three Tickets for Three Members of the same 
household, 15s. 

Holders of Congress Tickets will be able to 
obtain Railway Tickets to Liverpool at the rate 
of a single fare and a quarter for the return journey, 
available from October Ist to October 8th. Apply, 
with remittance— 

THE HON. SECS., 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


CHURCH HOUSE, LIVERPOOL, 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. —_— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 5. W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND: PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 
READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 

















To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. _terly. 
£1 86,..0143...072 


Including postage to any 
part of the United King- 
dom on “a ia 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. oe oe 


1126... 016 3...082 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 








GorcH, Cape Town. t WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


Baker.” 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY PRUDENTIAL 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


__—— 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 





application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


in Landed 





Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. | 
Special attention given to Books of Value. | 





Troubles so often 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 


caused by a contaminated milk supply of 


wwns, especially in hot weather. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Mille Food, Ne. 1 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 3to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards. 





30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Times.—“‘ An unusually interesting and suggestive work, which may be 
cordially recommended to all who wish to enlarge their knowledge of 
Manchuria.” 





WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 

By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. 

Saturday Review.—“‘ Dr. Lawrence’s Essays are clear, interesting, and very 


instructive on the points of law which have arisen in the war,...... We can 
recommend all he has to say to both student and general reader.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


By Batpwin Spencer, C.M.G., M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Biology in 
the University of Melbourne, and F. J. Gitien, Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 
Nature.—‘‘ The photographs are excellent and numerous. The new volume 
Possesses the same unique character and value which were conspicuous in 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia,’” 





LIFE & LETTERS OF EDWARD BYLES 
COWELL, M.A., 


Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Edin., Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, 
1867-1903. By GrorGre CowELL, F.R.C.S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Times.—“ This pleasant and welcome book presents a singularly attractive 

icture of a man whose name means much to all Orientalists and to all who 
new him....... There must be many who will read his life with intense interest, 
coves The book makes good reading.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 2s. net each. 


HOBBES. By Sir Lusiiz SrepHen. 





THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By SrepHen Gwynn. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Academy.—* A very admirable brief survey of a vast subject.” 





A PLEA FOR THE BETTER 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. By 


Rozert Carstairs, late Indian Civil Service. 8vo, 5s. net, 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY, 


New Volume. 


BALLADS AND VERSES, and 


Contributions to Punch. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous 





THE TROTTING AND 
THE PACING HORSE IN AMERICA. 


By Hamitton BusBeEy. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
[American Sportsman’s Library. 





MONEY. A Study of the Theory of the Medium of 
Exchange. By Davip Kintey, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in the 
University of Tuinois. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. [The Citizen’s Library. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 














THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d., post-free. 
HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

ELmzaneETtH BARRETT Brown1ne said :—‘‘ To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











“The County ¥ 
Gentleman” 





The Ideal Illustrated Country-House Paper, 





OUT TO-DAY. 


READ THIS 
LIST OF CONTENTS. 
MY LIFE.—BY A POACHER. 


Some interesting Revelations concerning the Life 
and Methods of the Keeper’s greatest Enemy, 


THE MISCHIEF OF FLOWER SHOWS. 
Of deep import to all Gardeners, 


FAMOUS BROOD-MARES, 

THE KENTISH PLOVER. 

SOME SALMON PASSES. 

STEAM versus THE GAMEKEEPER, 
WHITE HINDS. 


RED-LETTER DAYS WITH ROD AND GUN. 
Pheasants at their Best. 


THE MODERN BULL-TERRIER. 
PIGEON-FLYING AS A HOBBY. 
FASHIONS IN FUTURITY. 


Of interest to County Gentlewomen. 
THE NEW GERMAN SERVICE RIFLE. 
BIRDS AND BEASTS OF LAW. 


The Case of Grouse. 


MOTOR-BOAT RACING. 
By the Rev. ARUNDELL WHATTON. 


THE SHORTAGE OF AMERICAN WHEAT. 
By C. J. CORNISH. 
COUNTRY-HOUSE TOPICS. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. 
All the best Illustrated Country Books of the Week 
fully Reviewed. 


LEAVES FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 
THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE LEAFLETS, 
&e., &e. 


PRICE Gd. 


LARGER PRIZES OFFERED to 


ACROSTIC SOLVERS and 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Than are Offered by any other Newspaper. 


Ask your Newsagent to send you a copy o 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


This Week's Issue is a budget of good reading for 
all Country Dwellers and Lovers of Outdoor Life. 


Price Gd. as usual. 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


































Annual Subscription ms = - ~ 30s; 





Taking as a point of departure that 


, : (a) The Manager of the National Review regards with 
dissatisfaction the fact that the circulation of that periodical 
has increased by only 81 per cent. during the past three 
vears, 


a is 


and that 


(4) The Manager of the National Review desires not 
only a much larger sale, but a much greater number of 
subscribers as distinct from occasional purchasers, 


and that 


(c) The Manager of the National Review greatly desires 
to know why any one who has examined an issue of that 
periodical does not subscribe to it, 


it may be assumed that 





(zd) Any one who reads this advertisement can afford to pay 
30s. a year for the National Review, 


: and that 


(e) Any one who has seen an issue of the National 
Review, and, nevertheless, does not desire to subscribe 
for it, is capable of giving the Manager of the National 
Review useful information by explaining why he does 
not desire to subscribe. 


For these reasons the Manager of the “National Review” 
| will send, gratis and post-free, a specimen copy of that 
periodical to any one who signs the form printed below :— 





THE MANAGER, 
THE “NATIONAL REVIEW,” 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
If you will send me, gratis and post-free, a specimen copy of the “ National Review,” accompanied by 
a Subscription Form, I will carefully examine the review, and will either subscribe or send to you a letter 
setting forth my reasons for not subscribing. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By Tuomas Cartyie. With an Introduction by C. H. Frets, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S.C. Lomas. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 18s, net. 

This Edition is brought up to the standard of modern scholarship by the 
addition of numerous new Letters of Cromwell, and by the correction of many 
errors which recent research has discovered. 

“Since the first edition nearly sixty years have passed away, and only to-day 
does the book appear in a thoroughly trustworthy form, only to-day has it 
met with an editor scholarly enough and completely enough equipped to do 1t 
justice.”—Athenzum. 


A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Lady AmuERsT oF 
Hacxyey. With many Illustrations, some of which are in Colour, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“It is not too much to say that Egypt ‘from the earliest times to the 
present day’ has never been brought home to the minds of English readers so 
completely and so vividly as in these pages.’’—Birmingham Post, 

“Lady Amherst knows her Egypt well, and much of the matter here given is 
the result of personal knowledge and experience. Her account of the life of 
the ancient Egyptians shows in a clear manner the immense amount of 
material that has been gathered in recent years from the explorations. One 
of the chief values of the work will be found in the beautiful illustrations, 
which bring the picturesque nature of the Nile valley vividly before us.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

“A broad and engrossing survey of Egypt from the earliest times. A 
remarkable achievement for a woman of leisure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Unquestionably the best History of Egypt that has yet been published 
within the space of one volume.” —Outlook. 


ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. By the Right Rev. Abbot 
Gasquet, 0.8.B. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 

“‘The subject could hardly have been in.abler hands. We get here the pith 
and marrow of a very considerable literature set forth with a simple clearness 
for which there can scarcely be too much praise.”—Globe. 

“This delightful book, so full of quaint learning, is like a painted window, 
through which, if one looks, one may see the old world of the middle ages as 
that world must have shown to a monk.”—Daily News. 

“Curiously interesting and highly instructive.”"—Punch. 

“A living picture of the old life of the monasteries.”—Tablet. 

“ Abbot Gasquet is so well known as a scholar and archeologist that the 
publishers may be congratulated on having secured his aid for the first volume 
of their new ‘ Antiquarian’ series in handling a subject in which he is pre- 
eminently a specialist. One of the features of the book is its excellent 
plates.”—Morning Leader, 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE in ENGLAND. 
By B.C. A. Winpik, D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

“ The book is confessedly an introduction to a science which has not always 
been scientifically handled, and in this respect it is entirely admirable.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The whole forms an adequate introduction to a most fascinating subject.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 
*“*The book offers a valuable digest of ascertained facts in relation to the 
subject treated of. It is well up to date, and the author has generally 
confined himself to fairly recognised facts rather than allow himself to indulge 
in theorising.” —Yorkshire Observer. 


THE GARDEN OF ASIA. By Recrnatp Farner. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is an attempt to render in words the peculiar fascination of modern 
Japan, by one who has fully felt it through a year’s diligent and undistracted 
idleness in Tokyo and other places little trodden. This book eschews all 
statistics, forecasts, points of view. It is not a catalogue of facts, but a study 
of charms. A series of gleaned impressions is here offered in an honest effort 
to present the real Japan, and to do for its beauty, in words, a little of what 
Mr. Menpes has done in colour. 


A MODERN LEGIONARY. By Joun Patrick Lz Porr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The writer's experiences are graphically told and thoroughly interesting.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Its chief value undoubtedly lies in the power and vividness with which the 
writer depicts the experiences of the French Foreign Legion.” —Scotsman. 

‘* Mr. Le Poer describes his life as a French legionary with extraordinary 
vividness and strength. It is an absorbing book, for the matter is equalled by 
the manner.”—Morning Leader. 


DEVILS. By J.C. Wau. Illustrated by the Author 
and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 

Devils have ever influenced the minds of all peoples who believed in an 
overruling Spirit, whether evil or good. The belief in them commanded the 
service of the pen and the brush. These pages are a concise treatment of 
the beliefs and legends, of the art and place-names associated with the Devil 
and his satellites, 


A MODERN JOURNAL. By Grevitte Minor. Edited 
by J. A. Spenpen. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A volume filled with keen and epigrammatic observations on the politics 
of the reform year: a volume that maiutains political controversy at its 
highest level, and deserves. for its wit andits wisdom equally, the attention of 
politicians of every group.”—Vanity Fair. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE. By H. B. Grorer, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


THE MILITARY ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
NEWCOME. By Aurrep Burroy. With 15 Coloured Plates by T. 
Row.anpson. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 64. net. (Iliustrated Pocket Library. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
REMBRANDT. By Mrs. E. A. Suarp. 
trations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the best and most 
Croker, and I CROWN THEE KING, by Max Pemberton. 4s 
Dumas. The last number is VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 


With 40 Illus- 





apes. and should be asked for everywhere. 
also for METHUEN’ Complete Sixpenny Edition of all the Novels of ALEXANDRE 
Part I. Double volume, ls. 


FICTION. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Motor Romance. 


C. N. and A. M. WiLxramson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A sequel to that very popular book, ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,” 


SECOND EDITION, 


A WEAVER OF WEBS. By Joun Oxennam. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
‘There is plenty of action, and an abundance of stirring scenes, 
is well told and the interest skilfully heightened as the tae Frac A: @ otory 
: : : —Daily News 
“The novel is at once picturesque in style and full of interest i 
characters are woll and clearly defined.’’—Scotsman., oe Sr 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marriorr Warsoy, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt isa fine swinging story of times ever fruitful in adventure... livin 
and actual from beginning to end. It is long since so honest, so interesti . 
and so well-written a piece of story-telling has appeared,” —Morning heuer” 

“One may plunge into ‘ Captain Fortune’ without reservations, and repa ' 
ment is certain in the exhilaration of a perfectly captivating romance 
bright and yet delicate colour, and of extraordinary freshness,” 

; —Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A fine romance. Mr. Marriott Watson has given us an excellent specimen 
of the historical novel of romance. Here is splendid material for romance 
and Mr. Watson has not failed to set it forth splendidly.”—Daily Mail. F 

“It is both an interesting and a picturesque romance, which no one will 
read without a keen, refined enjoyment.” — Scotsman. 


THE SONG OF THE FOREST... By Pavt Warvemay, 


Author of ‘‘A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Nothing could be more graphic and picturesque than Mr. Waineman's 
sketches of forest, river and fjord. Rose-Marie, the heroine, is a charming 
figure.”—Notts Guardian, 

“A delightfully told love story of Finland.”—Outlook. 

“The quiet tones and subdued colours of the setting which the author 
throws round his pretty love story are tull of quality and refinement.” 

—Pall-Mall Gazette, 


PATIENCE DEAN. By Aanes Grozrer HERBERTSOoy, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is free from exaggeration of detail, yet every link in the chain is in itg 
proper place, and receives its due proportion of prominence. Its absorbing 
interest is all the more astonishing in that it deals with a simple and direct 
plot....... In fact, the whole of the book, both plot and unity, is so good that 
it merits the widest popularity. It answers the final test of a book—that of 
arousing a keen interest which does not finish with the reading of the last 
page. Itis a book that many a well-known author might well be proud of 
writing.” —Outlook, 

“Tt is a clever picture of a friendless soul in an alien land hungry for 
sympathy and understanding. Written with great clearness and distinctly 
attractive.’"—Morning Leader. 

**Tuteresting and full of life.’’—Times. 

** Patience Dean is a character who attracts strongly in virtue of her in 
dependence, purity, and impulsiveness.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘The characterisation is extremely good and the interest of the story is 
maintained at a high level.”—Notts Guardian. 

“‘Of this book we cannot speak too highly. It can be picked up and read 
over and over again, alike with pleasure and profit. A thoroughly clean, 
clever novel.” —Morning Advertiser. 


THE O’RUDDY. By Sreruen Crane and Rosert 


ARR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A fine clattering story in the spirit of Smollett.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“An extremely diverting book. Readers will go into fits of laughter over 
the amazing and amusing adventures of O'Raddy.”—Outiook. 

‘A spirited romance of adventure which, both in its structure as a story 
and the delightfully fresh and buoyant language of its narrative, has a gay 
flavour of Irish humour.”—Scotsman. 

“A gorgeous story, full of the happiest and most careless spirit of adventure, 
An excellent piece of work.’’—Morning Leader. 

“Freshly written, replete with interest, and never tedious.”—Morning Post, 

** An absorbing and amusing story of love andadventure. There is a dash of 
D'Artagnan about the O’Ruddy, which makes him a picturesque and attractive 
figure. Stirring incidents precede the winning of Lady Mary by the hero.” 

—Birmingham Post, 


THE HERON’S TOWER. By Emity Gerarp. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 
“A charming romance of alluring mystery, family pride, and personal 
tenderness,” —Scotsman, 
‘Both in conception and treatment it is fully worthy of its distinguished 
author.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“There is a refreshing breadth of tone, a largeness of outlook, about it that 
is absent from much contemporary fiction.”—Yorkshire Post, 


A WINTER'S TALE. By M. E. Many. A New Edition 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. By Abewive Serceant. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘A vivacious and interesting story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** An uncommonly able and interesting story which should keep any reader 
in a state of lively curiosity until he has followed to the end.’’—Scotsman. 

‘*The book is most notable for the entirely charming picture of Eleanor 
West’s filial affection for her unfortunate old father. This is described with 
real insight and human feeling.”—Sketch. 

“Strong, interesting, wholesome.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. Hvucu 
Fraser, Author of “ The Stolen Emperor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mrs, Fraser writes well, and contrives to weave into the fabric of the 
narrative something of the fascination and mystery that belong to these 
regions of eternal sunshine.”—Daily News. 

“ Charming tales of the Far East.” — Outlook. 

“The stories are charmingly written and full of colour. Mrs. Fraser has & 
simple literary art which is at its best in the simple description of a scene.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 

‘*Mrs. Fraser has few equals among modern writers in the art of depicting 

the mystic charm of Eastern life, All the tales are singularly interesting.” 
—Birmingham Post. 
‘«The stories are delightful, interesting, and charming.”—Morning Leader. 


The last are JOHANNA, by B. M. 
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